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LETTERS 


Seminars Under the Stars 


To the Editor: 

~ [I should like to share an idea concerning 
an art ‘activity carried on in Provincetown 
this summer, in the hope that it may stimu- 
late similar activities in other art colonies and 
centers, ... 

I had rented part of a former sail-loft for 
the use of my art seminar here, and decided 
to keep it open, free to the public, on one 
evening a week for such informal discussions. 
I asked a number of artists and others con- 
nected with the arts to serve on panels which 
would answer questions and exchange opin- 
ions with the audiences, explaining that there 
would be no prepared speeches or even topics 
announced in advance. Their response was 
very generous and the audiences have been 
consistently large, appreciative and articulate. 
Each week we have had a different panel of 
from three to five speakers plus a moderator, 
and the crowd always overflows to the beach 
in back and the lawn in front of the larger 
quarters obtained. 

I believe that a major reason for the suc- 
cess of these gatherings lies in their informal, 
spontaneous nature. Discussion is on the basis 
of personal experience, the “surprise” factor 
has been of a high quality, and such subjects 
as art teaching, artist-dealer-museum-collector 
relationships, differing philosophies of art, 
the integration of the arts, have all been 
brought up for review at one time or an- 
other. No earth-shaking conclusions have been 
reached, of course, but there is a constant, 
sincere and clarifying exchange of views be- 
tween panel members and audience. . . . 

The expense involved has been slight and 
covered by contributions from a small group 
of friends. Then, too, the members of the audi- 
ence do not feel they are “buying” something 
—they come as guests to a friend’s house and 
the discussions are carried on in that spirit. 
Interest, as a result of all this, has been so 
great that even warnings of hurricane “Bar- 
bara” did not diminish the size of the audi- 
ence, which cheerfully battled the winds and 
got drenched on the way home. . 

Boris Marco 
Provincetown, Mass. 


Artists are Watching U. S. 
To the Editor: 

The circumstances which invited these two 
editorials [June and July] bear witness to 
the fact that there is a basic need to under- 
stand . . . the truth in the art world... . 

The editors of Art Dicesr have ably de- 
fended the thesis that art is a strictly spiritual 
and, as such, a strictly personal experience, 
and undoubtedly theirs is . . . but a faint 
echo of the words that are and will be spoken 
in the favor of this stand. History teaches us 
that art has all the patience in the fight for 
its liberation. 

. . . I am sitting under the roof of the 
ruins of a Spanish-colonial monastery where 
my wife and I have created our happy atelier. 
Here we paint and here we break our daily 
bread. In similar fashion, millions of other 
refugees, refugees from the militant onslaught 
of tyrannical materialism, all over the free 
world are sitting in happy ateliers. . . . The 
inhabitants of these ateliers, the real artists, 
the real spiritual leaders, painters, poets, 
philosophers, etc., in spite of the reigning 
“insecurity and confusion” are happy because 
they know that in the end “the spirit always 
wins... .” 

And now, not in passion, but with reason 
in their hearts [they] are challenging you, 
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the artists of the U. S. A.: You will have 
to be more than you already are; you will 
have to give more than you have; you are 
being watched; you are being measured . . . 
because . . . leadership in art and in the 
spiritual world has shifted to the West and 

. artists of the U. S. A. have to prove 
themselves as leaders. . . . 

There are hopeful signs that they can do 
it. The editors of Art Dicest can read the 
handwriting . . . but the artists of Reality 
and the editors of Argonaut and the artists 
of America who share their views are surely 
doing their best to dim these lights of 
hope. ... 

JosepH Fu op, Professor 
National Academy of Art 
Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Republic 


Deplorable 
To the Editor: 

We have had to admit that our once proudly 
upheld American standards of integrity and 
honesty have been deteriorating. Especially in 
these last years our old ethics have suffered a 
violent change. 

There are still some who keep high our 
standards of taste, and we included you in 
this smaller group—or until today we did so; 
but today we saw the outside cover of the 
{August} Art Dicest. 

You have sent this out unashamedly to the 
art world. Believe me, your friends will turn 
their backs from the spectacle of your quick 
fall to complete obscenity, which is more de- 
plorable than words can state. . . . 

Epirh Huntincton Snow 
New York, N. Y. 


Erich Heckel Data Sought 
To the Editor: 

I am writing a biography and compiling 
a complete catalogue of the graphic work of 
Erich Heckel, German expressionist leader. 
I shall be very grateful if anyone who owns 
Heckel’s woodcuts, lithographs, or etchings 
would contact me at 13 Savin Street, Rox- 
bury 19, Massachusetts. Pertinent information 
desired would be the title, date, medium and 
size (not including margins), and if possible, 
photographs. 

JosepH GROPPER 
Roxbury, Mass. 


Any German in You? 
To the Editor: 

The Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation, Inc., 
420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa., is 
compiling a biographical index of American 
artists of German ancestry or origin. Inter- 
ested persons may write to the foundation for 
information and for a form to be filled out. 

EpyYTHE Ferris 
Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation, Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Correction 
To the Editor: 

In her letter from Mexico, in your August 
issue, Maria Lukin mentions the exhibition 
in Mexico City of “. . . the newly discovered 
young painter from Trinidad, Osorio, whose 
influences include Orozco, Zalce and other 
Mexicans.” 

Actually, the young painter is a Mexican, 
whose name is Trinidad Osorio and he as- 
sists Alfredo Zalce in teaching at the Escuela 
de Bellas Artes at Morelia, Michoacan, where 
my wife and I lived for almost two years 
until this spring. Previously, Zalce had been 
one of his teachers. 

Syp Fossum 
White Lake, S. D. 

[The editor has no explanation for how the 
“from” and comma intruded themselves into 
Miss Lukin’s accurate manuscript.—Ep.] 
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Publisher’s Message 


During the summer, negotiations for a change of Art DicEst’s ownership 
were completed. As of August 27, 1 became president of Art Digest, Inc., 
and James N. Rosenberg became Chairman of the Board. I am pleased to 
say that Mrs. Peyton Boswell, Jr., former publisher, will remain with Art 
Dicest as a member of both the Board and the staff. 

As the new publisher, | would like to explain my program briefly to 
our readers. 

It is my intention to retain the present editorial staff of Art DicEst 
and to augment it with the best available critics and writers in the art field. 
The magazine will be expanded: pages and features will be added; and 
plans are now being made to supplement the reports from our regular 
correspondents in the U. S. and abroad with other reports from active art 
centers in this country, Europe and Asia. This issue we are introducing 
another new feature: each of Art DiceEst’s covers will be designed specially 
by an American or European artist. 

Art Dicest will continue to report without prejudice on all varieties, 
forms and schools of art. As in the past, it will serve the best interests of 
art and of our culture by speaking up for the freedom of the artist whenever 
the occasion arises, and by encouraging in its pages free discussion of all 
controversial ideas. We expect that some of this controversy will be bred 
by our monthly symposia, the first of which appears on page 12 of this 
issue. And we expect, too, that ultimately we will be able to make more 
people aware of the way in which art can enrich both their private lives 








WHO’S NEWS 


and our national culture. 


JONATHAN MARSHALL 





Serving as co-author with professor 
George Kubler of Yale, Dr. Martin S. 
Soria, assistant professor of art at Michi- 
gan State College, has been named to 
prepare the volume on art and archi- 
tecture in Spain, Portugal and their 
dominions in the 16th to 18th centuries, 
as part of the 48-volume “History of 
Art” to be published over a 12-year 
period by Penguin Books, Ltd., under 
the general editorship of Nicolaus 
Pevsner. 


Heading the newly formed Yasuo Kuni- 
yoshi Fund, Inc., to help support art 
and artists is Karl Fortess, chairman, 
and Arnold Blanch and Sidney Laufman, 
vice - chairmen. Mrs. Sara Mazo Kuni- 
yoshi, widow of the Japanese-born Amer- 
ican painter, is honorary chairman of 
the fund. 


New art faculty appointments at the 
University of California in Los Angeles 
include: Bernard Rosenthal, sculpture; 
James de Holden Stone, advertising art; 
John Paul Jones, printmaking; Hy Far- 
ber, design; Karl Birkmeyer and Mary 
Holmes, art history, and Martha Pollock, 
weaving and crafts. 


Fine arts Guggenheim Inter - American 
and Philippine Fellowship awards for 
1953 have been awarded to Antonio 
Frasconi, graphic artist from Uruguay, 
and Antonio Joseph, painter from Port- 
au-Prince, Haiti. 


At Urbana, Ill., the art faculty of the 
University of Illinois will have Abraham 
Rattner as instructor for the first term 
this year. Warren Doolittle, who recent- 
ly received a Ford Foundation Fellow- 
ship, will be on leave of absence; his 
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place will be taken by Joe Lasker, 
painter, who has returned from two 
years in Italy. 


New director at California’s Oakland 
Art Gallery is Paul Mills, formerly of 
the Henry Gallery in Seattle. 


A one-man retrospective show of the 
work of George Grosz is scheduled for 
the Whitney Museum early in 1954. 
After the Whitney showing, the exhibi- 
tion will tour the country. 


New curator of decorative arts at the 
Brooklyn Museum is Adolph S. Cavallo, 
textile specialist, recently of the Detroit 
Institute of Arts. He succeeds John 
Meredith Graham, now curator of the 
Williamsburg Restoration. 


Edward Landon will be acting director 
of the National Serigraph Society dur- 
ing the leave of absence of Doris Meltzer, 
director. Miss Meltzer, as a guest of the 
Norwegian government, will conduct a 
survey of contemporary art in Norway 
during October. She will also gather 
serigraphs from France, Germany, Eng- 
land and Scandinavia for the foreign 
section of the forthcoming 15th annual 
international spring exhibition of the 
National Serigraph Society. 


Trustees elected to the Museum of Art 
of Ogunquit, Narrow Cove, Maine, are 
George D. Varney and Roy P. Littlefield. 


First foreign scholar to teach at Barnard 
College under the terms of the Virginia 
C. Gildersleeve Lecture Fund will be 
Luisa Banti, professor of Etruscology 
at the University of Florence, Italy. An 
authority on classical archaeology, she is 
known for her direction of the excava- 


tions at Minos in Crete. She will teach 
four courses: two undergraduate at 
Barnard, two graduate at Columbia. 


Claire A. Kohn has been appointed di- 
rector of public relations for Associated 
American Artists, succeeding James Sil- 
verman who has been named assistant to 
president Reeves Lowenthal. 


Mrs. Chester Dale 


Mrs, Chester Dale, who collaborated 
with her husband in forming one of 
the nation’s most notable collections of 
modern French art, died August 5 at 
her home in Southampton, Long Island. 
For her interest in French art she was 
made a Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor by the French government in 
1931. 


Mrs. Marie Sterner Lintott 


Mrs. Marie Sterner Lintott, one of the 
earliest New York art dealers to ex- 
hibit the work of Cézanne, Augustus 
John and Jacob Epstein, died in New 
York in July at the age of 77. She 
directed the Marie Sterner Gallery in 
New York from 1920 until her retire- 
ment in 1950. At her gallery she intro- 
duced such artists as Nadelman, Bel- 
lows, Noguchi and Mielziner. 


Frederic Clay Bartlett 


Frederic Clay Bartlett, whose collec- 
tion of post-impressionist art formed 
the first room of modern art in Amer- 
ica at the Chicago Art Institute, died 
at his North Shore home recently. He 
was 80. His collection, built around 
Seurat’s Sunday Afternoon on the 
Grande Jatte, was presented to the Art 
Institute in 1929. 
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Paintings and Sculpture 
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HACKER GALLERY 
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THE REFLECTIVE EYE 


Whose Humanism? 


It has come to me by the 57th Street 
grapevine that, because several months 
ago I took a critical attitude toward 
certain manifestations in avant - garde 
American painting and sculpture, I am 
considered to be an ally of “Reality,” 
the artists’ journal that appeared this 
spring, I like to think of myself as an 
ally of the truth, and the truth lies else- 
where in this case. And I like to think 
that one may take a critical position 
without being considered to be against. 
There is too much black and white 
thinking these days in all realms—a 
violent attitude that has probably been 
generated by the hysterical political 
atmosphere of our times. 


Joined together by the mystique of 
humanism, the artists of “Reality” have 
raised a series of issues—the “jargon” 
of critics, the “dominance” of museum 
officials, the “confusion” of the youth, 
the “cultism” of the avant garde—with 
which the history of the modern move- 
ment is familiar. But amid all the 
claims, confusions, and contradictions 
of “Reality,” it is the issue of human- 
ism itself that is of most interest. Does 
humanism really belong to “Reality?” 
With a holy fervor “Reality” has taken 
up the sword for humanism and would 
slay the anti-humanist avant - garde 
dragon. While it may be comforting to 
claim to be on the side of the angels, 
it is more realistic to look around and 
see whether the angels are on your side. 


Humanism is not a style of painting, 
it is a philosophical concept, and a 
rather vague one at that. It may be 
defined roughly as the attitude that 
the interest in man as a human being 
prevails over all other considerations. 


There is probably a sense in which 
all art may be considered humanist in 
that it is all made by men and all points 
back to them in some degree. Now, we 
happen to live in a culture that thinks 
of itself as humanist and we are touched 
by just that part of past arts that be- 
speaks the dignity of man; but there 
is a great part of many arts that we 
conceive to be oriented away from the 
human, and toward other values, re- 
gardless of their meaning for their 
creators, Byzantine art is oriented to- 
ward the sacred, Assyrian art toward 
war, Aztec art toward ritual death, 
Egyptian art toward eternity. In mod- 
ern times we have a propagandizing 
Soviet art oriented toward domination 
by the state, a bombastic Fascist art 
oriented toward inflation of the state, 
a lascivious Nazi art oriented toward 
procreation for the state. We have our 
own frozen official art which is a monu- 
ment to the power of the state. On the 
other hand, fifth-century Greek art 
liberated the movement of man after 
his ancient rigidity, Gothic art liberated 
individual man, and the Renaissance 
liberated man as a power in the uni- 
verse. If each of these revolutions in 
the arts liberated another part of man, 
one must ask of the new protagonists 
of humanism what they have liberated 
in the human or the plastic sense. 





by Otis Gage 


The “depiction of man,” which, ac- 
cording to “Reality,” is the “larger end” 
of art, is not in itself enough to de- 
serve the name of humanism; any 
scoundrel can draw a man. And would 
there be any point in coupling Renoir 
and Norman Rockwell under the ban- 
ner of humanism because they both 
depict the comforts of bourgeois life? 


Humanism has its varieties, and many 
of them are mediocre. Most of what is 
offered as humanist art in the United 
States is sentimental and old-fashioned: 
illustrations of contemporary scenes are 
not necessarily expressions of modern 
reality. Most of it looks as though we’ve 
seen it before, and done better. 


And here we come to the real point. 
For any art to make a claim on our 
imagination it must have value in the 
realm of form, An art of significant 
humanism must also be an art of sig- 
nificant form. And disturbing though 
it may be, some significances wear 
themselves out. There are those art- 
ists, unaware that something has 
changed, who continue to paint from 
habit, re-working the old forms. There 
are others who, whether or not they 
are consciously aware of a change, 
reach out for new forms. In the end 
there are only two choices: you create 
or you copy. 


The American avant-garde is reach- 
ing out and has already produced a 
movement and certain individual works 
that promise a fruitful development. If 
at the same time it has its failures and 
ineptitudes, that is a sign of its diffi- 
culties; but I cannot see that it de- 
serves the label “anti-humanist.” Its 
special realm is the liberation of the 
individual human psyche; I cannot see 
that that is anti-humanist either. 


Humanism is a changing concept as 
the life of man changes. That it is cen- 
tered on man (whose anatomy remains 
constant) does not mean that its pro- 
cesses are static. If they were there 
would be no history of art, To insist 
that man lives and dies as he always 
did is to sing a song that has lost its 
meaning; man’s living and dying are 
different now from what they have ever 
been. 


On the purely plastic level, too, the 
situation is different from what it has 
ever been. The value of any art is in 
the liberation that it offers, which is 
all that it offers. We are the inheritors 
of all these liberations. They are all 
we have to work with. Our only claim 
to honor will be to have added a new 
liberation. In the realm of forms this 
means new forms, 


We live at a time when the social 
base has disintegrated, when a universe 
is in the process of breaking up. It is 
a moment when a multitude of indi- 
vidual artists have created a multitude 
of individual universes. In doing so they 
have created a multitude of new forms. 
Here lies the strength and weakness of 
the modern movement, This is the new 
humanism. It properly belongs to the 
artists who have invented its forms. 
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Another American in Paris 


The general strike in France had started two days before I 
landed at Orly airfield, and during the next three ‘weeks— 
all the time I could spend—Paris was struck by creeping 
paralysis. Postal service, buses and Metro bogged down, one 
after another. There were days when even the museums 
remained closed because of the strike. Only the tourists 
kept going. 

Mine, perhaps, was a more intimate look at Paris than 
that of the average tourist, for while I systematically visited 
all the museums and galleries that were open, I also went 
to ateliers and spoke with artists. I saw Brancusi and Braque, 
visited Arp at his home just outside of Paris, called on 
Hartung, Giacometti, Sonia. Delaunay, Vantongerloo, and 
Vieira da Silva, and toured the various quarters of the city 
with Ubac and Bazaine. I talked with Americans who are 
working in Paris—with Oscar Chelimsky, Bernard Childs, 
Charles Semser, Joseph Downing. Wherever the conversation 
led, I followed. And I found that a visit to the art world of 
Paris—even a brief one—can still be a pilgrimage for one 
whose beaten path is 57th Street. 

All this, contrary to my expectations. I must confess, I had 
been prejudiced by an antagonism towards French art which 
has gained a certain currency in New York. 

If I was prepared for the worst, I soon discovered that 
the French tradition is not debilitated; that French artists 
are not living in the shadow of Picasso and Matisse; that 
no one in Paris is biting his nails in apprehension over the 
challenge of Jackson Pollock. 

The best art in France today, like the best art in the 
United States, is alive, experimental, often impressive. And 
dull painting there is like dull painting here—with a quanti- 
tative difference: they have more of it. On my second day 
in Paris, for example, I visited the Réalités Nouvelles exhi- 
bition which included more than 1,000 non-objective paint- 
ings and sculptures. I was struck by perhaps a dozen of the 
exhibits; by the rest, | was bored, embarrassed, distressed. 
But the Réalités Nouvelles is an open show, and in Paris, 
I’m told, there are 40,000 artists, each scrambling for a few 
feet of space on a museum or gallery wall. Knowing this, 
one can understand why the rivalries between artists in 
Paris are so much more bitter than they are here, why there 
are so many more little cliques there, and so much more 
back-biting and gossip. 

Picasso and Matisse, I found, are not the influences we 
think them to be. Cézanne is the hero. He is discussed, 
deified. I saw a Cézanne reproduction tacked to the wall of 
nearly every atelier I visited. But I don’t mean to suggest that 
Picasso and Matisse count for nothing. Quite the contrary. 
Perhaps they count for too much: the younger French paint- 
ers have learned that they can’t absorb them without being, 
in turn, absorbed. Like the children of prominent parents, 
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they are bristling with an almost unconscious hostility toward 
the older generation, quick to disparage the newest work 
of the “masters,” work which, after all, competes with their 
own. Miro’s recent show was roasted by the critics, and the 
Parisians I spoke with were full of petty objections to it; 
yet an American painter thought it was incomparable Miré. 
Artists I saw were extremely apologetic about Braque’s ceil- 
ing for the Etruscan room of the Louvre—a ceiling which 
enraged part of the Parisian art world and embarrassed the 
Louvre authorities. As for Picasso’s newest work, scarcely 
anyone had a generous word to say for it. 

Of course, younger French artists are willing enough to 
acknowledge both Picasso and Matisse as great personalities 
and great artists. But they feel the need to be themselves 
and not to be consumed by these great living men. As they 
must begin with something, they’ve chosen to begin with 
Cézanne—who is, after all, both great and dead. 

For the French artist, the choice makes sense. “Picasso,” 
Bazaine told me, “presents the artist with a personality; 
Cézanne, with a world.” Many aspects of that world, he 
explained, haven’t yet been explored, and the painter can 
still learn much from Cézanne’s work. 

Actually, I think the contemporary French painter is 
closer to Cézanne than he ever will be to Picasso; certainly, 
closer than he can be to Mondrian. Bluntness, rawness, the 
absence of polish are very alien qualities to the French sen- 
sibility. The French artist has a high regard for control, 
which is why he finds it almost impossible to treat his canvas 
as an arena for some unpremeditated action. He makes the 
painting; the painting doesn’t happen. And when it starts 
to overwhelm him, he puts up an awful struggle. 

While both Picasso and Mondrian lead the French artist 
away from nature, Cézanne leads him back to it. This is as 
the French artist wants it, for he is thoroughly involved with 
nature and his whole esthetic is directed at making nature 
submit to him. He starts with it; he works with reference 
to it no matter how much he transforms it. And if he loses 
it, he feels lost. 

Vocabulary is built up around attitudes and even the 
language of French art suggests the part that nature plays 
in it. What we, in the United States, would call non-objective 
art, is called abstract art there. And while some of our more 
belligerent anti-abstractionists insist on calling the figurative 
art of Ben Shahn and Anton Refregier abstract, in France 
such apparently abstract artists as Bazaine insist that their 
work is not abstract. Many years ago, James Joyce, wishing 
to have an abstract portrait of himself, went to Brancusi and 
was astonished when the latter turned out a perfect likeness. 
“But I thought you would do an abstract portrait,” Joyce 
remarked. To which Brancusi is alleged to have answered: 
“An abstract portrait? But I am not an abstract artist!” 
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Jacques Villon, “Father of Modern Printmaking” 


by Dore Ashton 


Jacques Villon, one of France’s most 
influential contemporary artists and 
1950 winner of the Carnegie Interna- 
tional Exhibition, is represented by 100 
prints in this first New York retrospec- 
tive exhibition of his graphic art. On 
view at the Museum of Modern Art 
through November 15, the show, which 
covers six decades of Villon’s career, 
includes color etchings, lithographs, 
posters and book illustrations selected 
from an oeuvre of more than 600 prints. 
William S. Lieberman, associate cura- 
tor in charge of prints at the museum, 
assembled the show and has written a 
24-page illustrated catalogue to ac- 
company it. 

ca 


Through all the exciting disorders of 
our century, 78-year-old Jacques Villon 
has followed a calm progression in his 
career as artist. Like his predecessors— 
Poussin, Ingres, Corot—he has tried to 
give structural repose to his art. And, 
although there have been many varia- 
tions in his style during the six decades 
through which he has worked at print- 
making, what Seurat called “the dom- 
inant key” has been, for Villon, a key 
of harmony and order. 

Not a printmaker on occasion, nor 
even a craftsman - printmaker, he has 
pursued a parallel career as printmaker 
and painter, seeking as brilliant a 
chroma in his black-and-white etchings 
as he does in his high-keyed oils. And 
although his public reputation as a 
painter is a recently acquired one, since 
the early days of the century he has 
been recognized by his colleages as one 
of the most brilliant and technically 
accomplished printmakers of modern 
times. 

Born in Normandy (like Poussin) in 
1875, Villon learned the art of engrav- 
ing from his grandfather, Emile Nicolle, 
an expert etcher of architectural views. 
Although his family expected him to 
become a lawyer, he quit his law 
studies, changed his name from Gas- 
ton Duchamp, and set out for Paris to 
be an artist. 

He arrived in Paris in 1895, and was 
almost immediately engaged by Le 
Courrier Francais as illustrator and 
cartoonist, a job he held until 1910. 
During these early years, turn-of-the- 
century Paris with its atmosphere of 
leisurely hedonism provided him with 
themes for his many color lithographs 
and etchings. The pictorial prints in 
flat style nouveau patterns, made be- 
tween 1895 and 1904, are hardly dis- 
tinguishable from those of Steinlen, 
Wilmette and the many others who fol- 
lowed Toulouse-Lautrec, but they do 
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JACQUES VILLON: Le Grillon, American Bar (left); Girl’s Head (right) 


reflect Villon’s distinct interest in the 
life around him (an interest which has 
survived to this day). We find in them 
all of the fin-de-siécle conceits: the 
mock - macabre, waxwork horror of 
Lady and Mannequin; the satiric por- 
trayal of “types” in the tradition of 
Lautrec; and the genre subject which 
had been revived by the Nabis. 

Villon’s insistent trend—and his most 
important contribution to 20th-century 
graphic art—was a trend toward open- 
ing up the print to light. The role of 
“air,” as Beaudelaire remarked, is of 
the greatest importance to art, and in 
the history of the graphic arts, there 
has been a recurrent tendency, perhaps 
best exemplified by Rembrandt, toward 
“opening out,” allowing air to move 
within the print. In Villon’s prints, the 
“air” of which Beaudelaire spoke—the 
intangible veil which falls between the 
vision and the _ visionary — becomes 
mystically omnipresent. 

Like Rembrandt, Villon first started 
to “open out” his prints by develop- 
ing a sketchy, pictorial drypoint tech- 
nique. But by 1911 he had eliminated 
pictorial elements and had produced 
one of the most distinctive prints of his 
career, Renée, the Young Mulatto. Sum- 
mary drypoint line, with delicate grada- 
tions, sets off this full-figured young 
girl from a sparkling white background. 
A rich velvety burr indicates volumes. 
Renée exists in a magical world of 
light, a world which, during the next 
few years, Villon interpreted in radical- 
ly different terms. These were the terms 
of cubism. 


The angular forms, the complex view- 
point of the cubists, provided Villon 
with a new means to convey his great 
reverence for light. He began to stretch 
series of parallel lines across the fore- 
ground plane of his etchings, setting 
cross-hatched and interwoven forms in 
a background of light. Each of these 
cubist period prints vibrates with move- 
ment, tension, interplay of coruscating 
forms. 

When, around 1930, after a long 
period of post-war readjustment, Villon 
was again able to concentrate on his 
own prints, he returned to the schematic 
language he had developed during his 
cubist days, but with a refinement that 
was to become his distinctive trait. He 
began to soften all objects behind the 
veil of air. He aimed for flat, overall 
tonalities in a close key. 

Villon calls himself an “impressionist 
cubist,” and if there would seem to be 
a paradox in this designation, it is re- 
solved in his prints of the past two 
decades. Light and volume are equalized 
in them. The severe angularity of cubism 
is canceled out by prismatic, overall il- 
lumination, especially in a group of 
panoramic landscapes of the ’30s. 

Most recently, Villon has experimented 
with full-bodied color, creating a syn- 
thesis of the graphic method of plane 
overprinting and a painterly approach 
to composition in color. And here, at 
this late moment in his career, he leads 
off on an interesting new tack, further 
confirming Hayter’s statement that he is 
“the unacknowledged father of modern 
printmaking.” 





GALERIE MEDICIS OF THE LOUVRE 


The Louvre’s New Installations 


“The Louvre is going to be given back 
to us!” This report stirred up the some- 
what anxious echo, “Yes, but in what 
condition?” The place held so many 
memories that cried out not to be 
bruised. The Louvre is a part of us; it 
is the soul of Paris and the most vast 
museum in the world. It could be the 
most beautiful. Let’s not be too critical 
at the outset; mistakes are easier to 
avoid in the more modest collections. 

The Galerie du Bord de I’Eau and the 
Salle des Etats deserve nothing but 
praise. The milky white which, in the 
former, replaces the old strawberry 
color has somehow transformed this 
spacious promenade. The lighting is 
perfect now and the canvases have 
plenty of space. As for the Salle des 
Etats, its proportions, its sober ele- 
gance, the muted color of the walls, all 
make it the ideal place for the im- 
mense pictures of Veronese. I know of 
no room in any museum in the world 
comparable to this one in perfection 
of style. I couldn’t stand the Veroneses 
when they were in the Salon Carré; 
I couldn’t stand the Salle des Etats 
when it housed Millet and Ingres. Now 
they are a pleasure to see. The 
Veroneses meet me very calmly, have 
very interesting secrets to tell—the 
same pictures that the eye never man- 
aged to take in before. 

The Galerie Medicis is equally agree- 
able. The heavy but sumptuous move- 
ment of Rubens’ 19 enormous Maria de 
Medici canvases is still admirably set 
off by the crimson hangings which now 
serve as a background. The royal color is 
fitting for the painter of kings who is 
a king among painters. This room, 
which is a showpiece of absolute opu- 
lence, has found, so it seems, its 
definitive form. One hears coronation 
trumpets here. I walk through, I ap- 
prove and do not stop. 
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After this brilliance, the grey auster- 
ity in which the Rembrandts are now 
presented (where the former Chauchard 
collection hung) is as shocking as a 
cold shower, This is a wonderful spot, 
with its high windows opening on the 
garden of the Carrousel. But the grey, 
here, is a mistake. At least, that kind 
of steel-grey with sharp edges. A mis- 
take, too, with respect to Rembrandt, 
whose sensitive canvases cry out in 
anguish in this Calvinist pillory. It looks 
as though someone wanted to put out 
the inner fire that animates them. 

And now the smaller rooms, retreats 
for contemplation, a sort of holy of 
holies of the Louvre, They are pre- 
sented to us now with an altogether 
new physiognomy, walled in the form 
of a hexagon to avoid the reflection of 
light from the windows which face 
them. They are covered variously with 
colored velvet or wood paneling. The 
succession of colors and materials is 
unexpected, the idea being to arrange 
a series of surprises that would keep 
the attention of the visitor sharp. This 
much might seem to be an irritant to 
anyone interested more in the paint- 
ings than in their setting. And the Van 
Eyck, Holbein and Vermeer rooms, all 
three covered in velvet of uniform color 
(the first beige, the second green, the 
third grey) are indeed very successful, 
each one separately. 

It is the use of two colors that I 
don’t understand. The Fouquet room, 
for example, is done in matt grey with 
strips of shiny grey framing the panels. 
The Clouet room, likewise, has strips 
of shiny grey velvet, but on a red 
ground this time. I wonder what deter- 
mined that grey is suitable for Fouquet 
and red for Clouet. 

But the most distressing effect is 
achieved by the décor, in yellow and 
bright maroon, of the Memling room. 
Going from it to the Metsys room which 
follows, one sees immediately the solu- 
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tion: simple walls of unwaxed, undeco- 
rated wood, This is the only one of the 
14 rooms in which the spirit feels en- 
tirely at ease. This is the example 
which should have been followed every- 
where, uniformly, humbly, letting the 
work speak for itself. Fancy dress- 
makers’ materials are out of place here. 
I prefer, to the couturier who hides 
the body, one who reveals it by sim- 
plicity of lines, For the heavy anatomy 
of the Galerie Medicis, this superb kind 
of get-up is marvelously suitable. But 
the Flemish primitives, the Vermeers, 
do not need a studied décor. Everything 
that is added to their beauty lessens it; 
they should be worshipped quite naked. 
A neutral background, a uniform veneer- 
ing of wood, would have been at once 
most durable and most distinguished. 

The Pieta of Avignon, a masterpiece 
if there ever was one, has been placed 
all by itself in the second of the little 
rooms on the side of the Seine. A wall 
of beautiful white stone has been built 
for it; it is placed diagonally, and has 
a little entablature that makes it look 
like an altar. The lighting, here again, 
leaves nothing to be desired. The whole 
installation is ingenious. But space is 
cruelly lacking to a work which obvi- 
ously cannot expand as it would wish 
to. Once again the nod is in the direc- 
tion of the decorator by whose talent 
no visitor will fail to be struck. But 
that was the point, 

In the same way I “admired” the 
painting of the walls of the passages 
and anterooms, done in imitation veined 
grey marble. That’s very refined, of 
course; nothing low-brow here. For the 
suite of Rembrandt rooms that I men- 
tioned above, they have even preferred 
a wallpaper of this same imitation grey 
marble. They were doubtless afraid that 
a solid wallpaper or plain paint job 
would look a little poor. We all know 
the kind of people who confuse poverty 

[Continued on page 30] 
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by William Gaunt 





The Tate’s New Acquisitions 


Collected recent acquisitions at the Tate 
Gallery reveal the valiant attempts be- 
ing made to carry out its mixture of 
functions, 

In main outline these are two. The 
Tate is and has alternatively been 
called the National Gallery of British 
Art. It must present and add to an 
historical survey still far from com- 
plete, It has suffered heavily from the 
overweight of Victorian subject pictures 
with which it began; also from the fact 
that the National Gallery, Trafalgar 
Square and the Victoria and Albert Mu- 
seum own many British masterpieces. 

It is, secondly, a museum of modern 
art, that is, of European painting and 
sculpture from the 19th to the 20th 
century. In this respect also it has 
grown haphazardly, hampered some- 
times by lack of clear-cut policy and 
always by lack of funds. 

The gaps therefore are many and 
various; the first impression of the at- 
tempts to fill them, that of an extra- 
ordinary miscellany ranging from the 
Elizabethan portrait to a cubist nude 
by Picasso. One may, however, look on 
the addition as the tesserae of an un- 
finished mosaic which, it is to be hoped, 
will eventually take on historical con- 
nection and sequence. 

Historically, it was essential to add 
early examples of British painting. The 
British or English primitive, neglected 
in the past, has, moreover, distinct 
esthetic virtues of his own. From both 
points of view the portrait of Lady 
Kytson (1573) by George Gower, with 
its linear purity that still recalls the 
Middle Ages, was a worthy accession 
to a small nucleus of Tudor painting. 

It is a far cry to Francis Danby’s 
The Deluge, yet this interesting and 
near-surrealist work by a little - known 
painter in the grandiose, romantic vein 
should certainly have its place if and 
when the Tate devotes a gallery to the 
romantic school. Constable’s Chain Pier, 
Brighton is, if not one of the great 
man’s most dazzling productions, a 
sound historical acquisition. 

The examples of French painting 
(from the impressionists onwards) of 
the School of Paris, contemporary 
British painting and modern sculpture, 
are part of a separate mosaic (or series 
of them). Not perhaps an impressionist 
masterpiece, but beautifully delicate 
and atmospheric, is Monet’s Matinée 
sur la Seine. Derain’s Pool of London 
is a good example of his fauve period. 
Paintings by Léger, Masson, Chagall, 
Mir6, Rouault and Juan Gris give ade- 
quate reinforcement to the Tate’s rep- 
resentation of the School of Paris. 

A loan is not necessarily an acquisi- 
tion (though it sometimes becomes so) 
and it should be noted that the very 
representative set of Juan Gris is lent 
by Gustave Kahnweiler, while the 
Courtauld Institute lends an admirable 
group of French paintings from Manet 
to Matisse originally assembled by the 
discerning taste of Samuel Courtauld 
and Roger Fry. 

As regards modern British painting 
there is, perhaps, an over-generous al- 
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lowance of the horrific, considered mere- 
ly in terms of space and proportion, in 
the form of four oppressive canvases by 
Francis Bacon. 

In total, however, there is something 
fresh to see for visitors of different 
tastes and interests. The heroic task of 
setting all in proportion and relation 
still remains. A fissure of galleries, 
making a separate modern museum as 
in France and the U.S., may ultimately 
be the solution to the dual problem. 


From Down Under 


The first officially organized exhibition 
of Australian art to be shown in 
Britain, exhibited in August at the New 
Burlington Galleries in London, demon- 
strated how much independence and 
vigor there is in the contemporary 
generation. 

Australian painting, from about 1885 
onwards, has been disengaging itself 


FRANCIS Bacon: The Dog. At the Tate 


from the “colonial tradition”—which 
began as an off-shoot-of the late 18th- 
century British watercolor. One may 
say a strong feeling of nationalism 
has grown up, though Australian artists 
have never tried to throw off all esthetic 
connection with Paris or London, many 
completing their training abroad. 

A correspondent in the London Times 
suggested that paintings by the aborigi- 
nal Australians might have been in- 
cluded in this exhibition but (apart 
from the fact that such paintings are 
made on rocks) there seems little rea- 
son to complicate the issue or to-imply 
that aboriginal art (interesting in it- 
self as it is) provides a source.for a 
newer Australian tradition. The great 
thing is that here are people of our 
own civilization charting visually their 
place in the strange great continent 
with the aid of modern outlook and 
training. 





Symposium: Is the French Avant Garde Overrated? 





Ralston Crawferd, painter 


In New York, as in many other places, the “painted in 
France” label has, in itself, a particular charm for some 
museum officials, critics and collectors. This may have 
something to do with the “phenomenal success,” both crit- 
ically and financially, that you find. 


The established reputation of European art, by itself, 
accounts for the success in the U.S. of some European 
artists. It has done so for many years. 


Certainly current art in France is a force in the inter- 
national art world. 


I don’t think that American art has had any appreciable 
influence on art in France or Europe. 


“There haven’t been any great artists in Europe since 
Picasso,” has become an American song. Then there is the 
unsung but often suggested chorus: “That makes us all 
great.” The logic leading to this chorus has eluded me 
for a long time. 


In France, now, there are many fine artists working in 
various styles. During my sojourn there in 1951 and 1952 
I didn’t happen to see any young artists who seemed to 
have the substance of Cézanne, Picasso or Gris. I don’t find 
them in New York either. 


I would say that along with the production of high 
quality art that I saw in Paris, the basic spirit of the place 
is, and will be for a long time, a major contribution to the 
international art world. At the moment I think of the fre- 
quent acceptance of the idea of the artist as a good con- 
tributor to society. What a lift that is! 

The attitude of the Parisian chambermaid who doesn’t 
know the difference between the best artist of our time 
and the worst academician is a good example. Actually, of 
course, she would prefer the academician. But she accepts 
the artist in general, without hostility or suspicion. This 
is in striking contrast to the ferocious attitude of the Ameri- 
can businessman. When he is near a picture or an artist, 
his brutal tendencies are usually expressed most fully. 


At least one other observation regarding Paris now seems 
relevant. The artist in Paris frequently lives for the pro- 
duction of his art. In America he needs white-wall tires, 
a house in the country (with balconies upstairs and down), 
running beer and an alliance with the bourgeoisie. These 
needs frequently call for activities that relegate his paint- 
ing to a semi-professional class. 


I should say that in Europe there is an increasing respect 
for the work of Americans. 

In Paris I asked a dealer if he was interested in Ameri- 
can art. It was heartening to hear the answer: “I am inter- 
ested in art.” I hope we remember that answer over here. 
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Clement Greenberg, critic 


French prestige does account in large part for the success, 
much greater than the domestic article’s, of the latest im- 
portations of French abstract painting —and not only of 
abstract painting. But it doesn’t explain it altogether. 


There is a crucial difference between the French and the 
American versions of so-called abstract expressionism despite 
their seeming convergence of aims. In Paris they finish and 
unify the abstract picture in a way that makes it more agree- 
able to standard taste (to which taste I object, not because 
it is standard—after all, the best taste agrees in the long 
run—but because it is usually at least a generation behind 
the best of the art contemporaneous with it). 


For all the adventurousness of their “images,” the latest 
generation in Paris still go in for “paint quality” in the 
accepted sense, They “enrich” the surface with films of oil 
or varnish, or with buttery paint. Also, they tend to tailor 
the design so that it hits the eye with a certain patness; or 
else the unity of the picture is made to depend on a semblance 
of the old kind of illusion of depth obtained through glazing 
or tempered color. The result is softer, suaver, and more 
conventionally imposing than would seem to accord with the 
“idea” or inherent tendency of the new kind of abstract 
painting, If “abstract expressionism’”’ embodies a vision all 
its own, that vision is tamed in Paris—not, as the French 
themselves may think, disciplined. 


The American version is characterized, in failure as well 
as in success, by a fresher, opener, more immediate surface. 
Whether it is enamel reflecting light, or thinned paint soaked 
into unsized and unprimed canvas, the surface breathes. 
There is no insulating finish, nor is pictorial space created 
“pictorially,” by deep, veiled color, but rather by blunt 
corporeal contrasts and less specifiable optical illusion. Nor 
is the picture “packaged,” wrapped up to seal it in as an 
easel painting. The canvas is treated less as a given re- 
ceptacle than as an open field whose unity must be per- 
mitted to emerge without being forced or imposed in pre- 
scribed terms. All this, of course, makes the American article 
harder to take. Standard taste is offended by what looks like 
an undue looseness and, as usual, mistakes a new spontaneity 
and directness for disorder or, at best, solipsistic decoration. 


Do I mean that the new American abstract painting is 
superior on the whole to the French? I do. Every fresh and 
productive impulse in painting since Manet, and perhaps 
before, has repudiated received notions of finish and unity, 
and manhandled into art what until then seemed too in- 
tractable, too raw and accidental, to be brought within the 
scope of esthetic purpose. This extension of the possibilities 
of the medium is an integral factor of the exaltation to be 
gotten from art, in the past as now. I miss this factor in too 
much of the latest Parisian painting; the latter does not 
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Three American painters and a critic present their opinions about advanced 
Parisian art and about the phenomenal critical and financial success which 


it has enjoyed in this country. They discuss four questions: 

Does the established reputation of French art explain the success here 
of French post-cubist artists? 

Is French post-cubist art a force in the international art world? 

Does it show any American influence? 

Who are the outstanding “‘younger” French artists? 





Robert Motherwell, painter 


The questions don’t seem very actual to me. Only one painter 
I know seems to be preoccupied, and he less than before, 
with French rivals. On my part, painting is not a competi- 
tion. A hundred-odd years ago, Marx and Engels wrote 
in their manifesto, “National differences, and antagonisms 
among peoples, are daily more and more vanishing, owing 
to the development of the bourgeoisie, to freedom of com- 
merce, to the world-market, to uniformity in the mode of 
production, and in the conditions of life corresponding 
thereto,” and this historical process seems bound to con- 
tinue indefinitely, despite set-backs. 


These questions are basically ones of nationalism—which 
I think is a kind of provincialism—and the world here and 
abroad tends to be less provincial every year. Perhaps 
something will be lost, as well as gained, from this tendency. 
I know that I feel enriched in mind through my work of 
the last couple of years in Jewish iconography, though from 
one point of view the Jewish tradition is antiquated and 
provincial, and alien to me; but it is also specific and con- 
crete, and one of the difficulties of cosmopolitan life is that 
it is so abstract ... after all, there is very little difference 
between the artists, or the hotels, of San Francisco, New 
York, Paris and Rome. I was touched lately when a young 
Roman painter, visiting, remarked how much the Italians 
have to catch up with: “Why, I only saw my first Picasso 
in 1947,” he said. I saw mine in Paris a dozen years before. 
He felt as shy as I had in Rome; we’re all alike at bottom. 


Still, these questions about the reception here of the 
young French painters do remind me of several things— 
I speak of this past season and of “young” painters alone. 
Not that I saw much; I live a reserved life, and see little 
for one who lives in Manhattan. I had not the impression 
that the young French have received the critical acclaim 
that, say, Jackson Pollock or David Smith or some of the 
rest of us have had. And I would think that young Ameri- 
can artists can make more money, such as it is. Can France 
claim 150 museums, wanting to show immediately contem- 
porary works? At what university in France could one 
teach the practice of painting? 


Young Matta’s exhibition, which, of the young “French,” 
interested me the most, perhaps because we have been friends 
for a long time, was treated by Henry McBride in the Art 
News with his usual unspeakable chi-chi. When I went to 
the exhibition of Wols, usually regarded as the French 
equivalent of Pollock, the dealer said I was the third person 
to visit in two weeks. One hears that young Nicholas de Stael 
sold around 50 canvases, but if true, I have the impression 
that Knoedler’s gallery, not de Stael, owned them and conse- 
quently benefited. The show by a young American that inter- 
ested me the most, in that it showed the greatest develop- 
ment since I had seen the work last, Philip Guston’s, was 
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Jack Tworkov, painter 


I probably cannot have a dispassionate opinion as to the 
relative merits of current French and American painting. 
First, because my experience with European art generally 
is limited to what I can see in public and commercial gal- 
leries here. Secondly, because of my absorption in what is 
happening in art here. It is understandable, if I take as a 
measure American artists for whom I have the most regard, 
whose tug and pull on me I am most aware of, that I should 
find no contemporary European artist who exercises any- 
where near that effect on my interest, 


Not being familiar with the situation, I don’t know 
whether our painters are exerting an influence abroad. But 
I would presume that an American artist’s reputation abroad 
no longer defines his stature among artists here. And per- 
haps we ought not gall Europe further by claiming that 
we will not only export cannon and butter but art too. 


The spur, the very character of our new art is its inde- 
pendence, yet the antecedents of the abstract and non- 
objective phases lie entirely in Europe and were centered in 
Paris. Acknowledging so much, it is still possible to feel a 
certain amount of pique at the uncritical attitude that exists 
here with regard to the art that comes from abroad. Self- 
effacing worship of French art has ruled the art scene here 
for many years; it went quite beyond what was valid from 
a cultural point of view. 


In this century criticism has suffered from the fact that 
the critics with the most influence on the public were the 
founders, or the advisers to the founders, of the great collec- 
tions both private and public. And painting has one feature 
—absent from poetry and philosophy—which is an enormous 
detriment to sound criticism, namely, the dollar value of the 
picture as an object. 


It is too hopeful to expect in our time a severe critical 
re-evaluation of the great French painters, when you think 
that their dollar values as well as other values might be 
touched. The public drooling before a $100,000 Renoir is as 
excited by the commercial as by the artistic legend. You 
cannot seriously expect the owner to put a $100,000 picture 
on the same critical scale with a $1,000 picture and not find 
the latter wanting in the finer qualities of art. And please 
remember, as the average collector surely does, no American 
has yet had that accretion of dollar value that has added 
so much glamor to European reputations. 


In a symposium such as this one, it would be my aim to 
obtain a better climate for American painting rather than 
to fan up competition with the French, We don’t want to 
say that our art is handsomer or more tasty. We want to 
bear in mind that those who dote on French art take no 
more away from us than those who dote on buckeyes. One 
cannot take a market away from those who do not produce 

[Continued on page 27] 
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What Will You Be Seeing This Season? 


From Minneapolis to Dallas and from 
Baltimore to Portland, this season will 
probably be characterized by a lack of 
real exhibition excitement. Advance 
schedules submitted by museums and 
galleries throughout the country men- 
tion only a handful of major shows. 
What accounts for this state of af- 
fairs? Anyone who has toured the mu- 
seum circuit the past year knows that 
the most general complaint among mu- 
seum people today is the high cost of 
planning and installing an exhibition. 
Budgets have not kept pace with costs. 
The fixed charges of operating a mu- 
seum have gone up, so that money 
formerly allocated to the production of 
new exhibitions now often goes to main- 
tenance, wages and renovation. 
Curtailment policies have forced many 
museums to cut their calendars; other 
institutions have converted major an- 
nuals to biennials, and still others, while 


managing to get by on less money, have 
had their style cramped. 

The museum problem is mainly a fi- 
nancial one, but there have been other 
dissatisfactions registered even where 
funds are available. The validity of the 
big cross-section annual has been ques- 
tioned; the juried and the open shows 
still pose unresolved problems, and new 
directions are being sought to give a 
different character to the entire ap- 
paratus of exhibiting. 

A lean year or two, however, could 
put museum people on their mettle. 
There has been some useful criticism 
of some of the lusher installations. 
Charges that museum people like the 
role of the grand impressario too well 
have been leveled more than once. Some 
of the fancier installations, artists com- 
plain, treat works of art more as ap- 
pointments than exhibits. Under the 
duress of hard times, perhaps ways of 


Silver mask and mummy trappings from tomb of late seventh-century B.C. 
Ethiopian princess. A recent accession of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston; 
being shown in a special installation until September 20, then to be placed on 
permanent exhibition in one of the museum’s regular Egyptian galleries. 
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presenting shows more effectively and 
cheaply will be found. 

Based on incomplete returns, follow- 
ing is a preview of some of the sea- 
son’s outstanding museum events. 

One-man shows: Vincent Van Gogh, 
opening at the City Art Museum in St. 
Louis during October and later to be 
seen in Toledo and Philadelphia; Edou- 
ard Vuillard, opening at the Cleveland 
Museum of Art in March and later to 
be seen at the Museum of Modern Art 
in New York; Niles Spencer, a memorial 
exhibition at the Akron Art Institute, 
January; Kokoschka, at the Santa Bar- 
bara Museum in February; Hyman 
Bloom, a retrospective exhibition which 
will tour the country after its opening 
at the Boston Institute of Contempo- 
rary Art in April; Charles Burchfield, 
a drawing exhibition to open at the 
Cleveland Museum in November, and 
Gavarni watercolors and drawings, to 
be shown at the National Gallery of 
Art during October. 

Print shows: Whistler’s Prints, two 
50th anniversary shows to be held dur- 
ing October at the Philadelphia Mu- 
seum of Art and the John Herron Art 
Institute; the Junior Council’s National 
Competition for Young Printmakers at 
the Museum of Modern Art in Novem- 
ber, and the Brooklyn Museum Eighth 
Print Annual in April. Also at the 
Brooklyn Museum: Modern European 
Prints, in October. 

Special exhibitions: A selection of Il- 
luminated Manuscripts dating from the 
ninth through 16th centuries at the Al- 
bright Art Gallery, Buffalo, December, 
and Painters’ Painters, a show of paint- 
erly pictures as opposed to those in the 
geometric tradition, covering the period 
from the 15th to 20th century, also at 
the Albright; Religious Art in the Chris- 
tian Tradition at the Art Institute of 
Chicago, July; Designer - Craftsmen, 
19538, at the Brooklyn Museum, October; 
To Do With Toys, Portland Art Mu- 
seum, Portland, Oregon, November; New 
Egyptian Installation, Brooklyn Museum, 
November; English Ceramics, Detroit 
Art Institute, January; newly acquired 
Great Horn Spoons (Indian art) at the 
Portland Art Museum, Oregon, March; 
American Figure Painting at the Cor- 
coran Art Gallery, Washington, D. C., 
January; and Sargent, Whistler and 
Cassatt at the Art Institute of Chicago, 
January; Calder and Gabo at the Wads- 
worth Atheneum in Hartford, in October. 

Annuals: Allied Artists of America 
(December), Audubon Artists (Janu- 
ary), American Watercolor Society and 
the National Academy of Design 129th 
Annual (April), all at the National 
Academy of Design, New York; Academic 
Artists of America at Massachusetts’ 
Springfield Museum of Art, March; Art 
Institute of Chicago’s 61st Annual, Octo- 
ber; Pennsylvania Academy of Design’s 
Watercolor and Print Annual, October, 
and its 149th Oil Annual, January; Fed- 
eration of Modern Painters and Sculp- 


[Continued on page 32] 
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The Art of Medicine 


How the healing arts have been a 
source of fascination and inspiration 
for the visual arts is the subject of an 
exhibition titled “The Story of Medicine 
in Art,” on view at the Milwaukee Art 
Institute through October 25. 

The result of two years’ collaborative 
effort, the show is sponsored by the 
Art Institute, the State Medical Society 
of Wisconsin, the Medical Society of 
Milwaukee County and the Boston Store 
of Milwaukee. It demonstrates the close 
relationship between art and medicine 
from earliest times as revealed in paint- 
ings, prints, sculpture, drawings, medals, 
coins, stamps, pharmaceutical parapher- 
nalia, letters and manuscripts. 

Cranach’s Man of Sorrows is among 
the works of art exhibited, as are Ab- 
bott Graves’ The Old-Fashioned Drug 
Store, Tiepolo’s Christ Healing the 
Blind, Zurbaran’s St. Margaret, Currier 
& Ives’ The Wonderful Albino Family 
and James Ensor’s Temptation of St. 
Anthony. Thomas Eakins’ rarely seen 
anatomical studies are also on view. 
Other works, recording the interest of 
artists in medicine, are by Hogarth, 
Rembrandt, Daumier, Rowlandson, Dean 
Cornwell, Boucher and Diirer. 

Within the major areas of the ex- 
hibition, there are special displays on 
such topics as “The Doctor,” “Medicine 
and Religious Beliefs,” “The Life Cycle,” 
“The Affliction of Man,” “The Preven- 
tion of Disease,” “The Human Body” 
and “Medicine in War.” Subdivisions in- 
clude the anatomical theater, blood- 
letting, consultations, hospitals, mira- 
cles, public hygiene, saints in medicine, 
surgery and wonder drugs, as recorded 
by artists. 


Pasadena’s Blue Four Bequest 


In Pasadena, California, 400-odd paint- 
ings, sculptures, prints and drawings, 
consisting primarily of works by Paul 
Klee, Alexey Jawlensky, Feininger and 
Kandinsky which formed the Blue Four 
Galka Scheyer collection, have been ac- 
quired by the Pasadena Art Institute un- 
der bequest of Mme. Galka Scheyer who 
died in 1950. The collection also includes 
works by Picasso, Diego Rivera, Ko- 
koschka, Nolde and other artists, as 
well as a rich group of Japanese textiles. 

Originally Mme. Galka Scheyer be- 
queathed her collection to the University 
of California at Los Angeles, asking that 
it be housed in the museum building 
then projected for the Louise and Walter 
Arensberg collection. When the museum 
was not constructed within the specified 
time, a committee named in her will 
selected the Pasadena Art Institute as 
the alternate legatee. 

German born, Mme. Scheyer came to 
the U.S. following the first World War 
as the American agent for the Blue 
Four, as Klee, Feininger, Jawlensky and 
Kandinsky called themselves. After a 
period in New York, Mme. Scheyer 
moved to the Bay Region around San 
Francisco and later to Los Angeles. The 
exhibitions she arranged at the Braxton 
and the Stendahl galleries were among 
the first showings in America of work 
by the artists she represented, with the 
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result that during the 1920’s Klee was 
probably better known in Los Angeles 
than in New York. The first Klees to 
enter the Arensberg collection came 
from Mme. Scheyer. 

Trustees of the Pasadena Art Insti- 
tute have announced that a catalogue 
of the Scheyer collection is ;being pre- 
pared and that the entire graup will be 
exhibited in the near future. 


Monster Monument 


Plans for the Hall of Our History, a 
monument dedicated to the people of 
America and their past, to be financed 
through a nation-wide subscription, 
were made public last month. At a 
cost of more than $25,000,000, the monu- 
ment, envisioned as a vast court, 415 
feet by 253 feet and 90 feet high, will 
trace in sculptured relief and carved 
inscription the history of the U.S. from 
the time of Columbus through World 
War I. Site of the monument is Pine 
Mountain in Central Georgia. 

Events following World War I will 
be recorded in granite by future genera- 
tions, since the sponsors believe that 
no generation should depict its own 
epoch. 

Ground - breaking will begin within 
two years, and in the meantime a com- 
mittee of historians, sculptors, and 
writers, under the leadership of New 
York sculptor Eric Gugler, author of 
the project, is working out final details 
of the structure. 

Some of the sculptors and historians 
who created the original models with 
Gugler or who will work on the Hall 
of Our History in the immediate future 
include: Francis S: Ronalds. John A. 
Krout. Roy F. Nichols, Ronald F. Lee, 
historians; and James Earle Fraser. 
Paul Manship, Donald deLue and Cecil 
Howard, sculptors. 


COAST TO COAST NOTES 


San Francisco, California: An exhibition 
of 350 masterpieces of art from the 
South Pacific Islands opens September 
18 at the M. H. De Young Museum 
in San Francisco and will be on view 
through November 18. Objects have been 
lent by 20 museums and 12 of the fore- 
most private collectors to make this 
show one of the most comprehensive 
Oceanic art displays ever assembled and 
the first of its kind to be shown in the 
West. The exhibition includes examples 
from the five divisions of Oceania: In- 
donesia, Melanesia, Australia, Micronesia 
and Polynesia. 


Syracuse, New York: This area has been 
selected as the testing ground to de- 
termine the advisability of using the 
artmobile as a means of bringing the 
art resources of the state to rural and 
semi-rural regions. Sponsored by the 
New York State Art Teachers Associa- 
tion, with support of the American As- 
sociation of University Women, the art- 
mobile scheme provides the opportunity 
of taking original works of art and 
crafts to every school and community 
in the state. Interested persons may 
make inquiries at the Volunteer Center, 
Lowe Building, Syracuse. 














































































GERMAN, CA. 1500: St. Sebastian. In Minneapolis. 


Seattle, Washington: During the 32-day 
showing of the Japanese Painting and 
Sculpture exhibition at the Seattle Art 
Museum, 73,756 persons saw the work 
which has been touring the U.S. under 
the sponsorship of the Japanese gov- 
ernment. This attendance figure not only 
surpassed that of any past exhibition in 
the Northwest, but also exceeded the at- 
tendance for the same show held earlier 
this year in New York’s Metropolitan 
Museum, where it was exhibited for 46 
days. Behind the success of the Japanese 
exhibition is the cooperation of civic 
and business groups who helped pub- 
licize the event by including brochures 
of the show in their mailings and an- 
nouncements in their newspaper ads. 


San Francisco, California: More than 
700 artists are expected to participate 
in the San Francisco Art Festival to 
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be held in Union Square from Septem- 
ber 24 through September 27. Titled 
“Art in the Open Square,” the festival 
offers $2,000 in purchase prizes put up 
by the San Francisco Art Commission 
which sponsors the outdoor art show. 
In addition to the works of art sub- 
mitted, there will be an art in action 
section, including films, dance concerts 
and dramatic group exhibitions. 


Richmond, Virginia: The Virginia Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts will put its artmo- 
bile on the road October 13 to take an 
exhibition of 16 paintings on loan from 
the collection of Walter P. Chrysler, Jr., 
on a tour of the state. 


Houston, Texas: The largest exhibition 
of Mexican drawings and paintings to 
be shown in the Southwest, giving spe- 
cial emphasis to the present generation 
of Mexican easel painters, is on view 
until September 29 at the Contemporary 
Arts Association in Houston. The ex- 
hibition includes a group of 70 paintings 


ALFREDO ZALCE: Aqueduct. In Houston. 





and drawings representing the diversi- 
fied techniques of 23 Mexican artists 
including Alfredo Zalce, Roberto Mon- 


‘tenegro, David Siqueiros and Jesus 


Galvan. 


Amagansett, L. L., N. ¥. Graphic works 
of four painters make up the third ex- 
hibition at the Hampton Gallery and 
Workshop current through October 3. 
James Brooks of Montauck shows re- 
cent drawings in gouache; Julian Levi 
of Springs shows new drawings in col- 
ored ink and a four-colored lithograph. 
Jackson Pollock shows four large water- 
color drawings which have never been 
exhibited and six of his black and white 
prints. Ray Prohaska of Amagansett 
shows watercolor drawings and mono- 
type prints. Jane Wasey is showing sev- 
eral new sculpture pieces to supplement 
the work of the painters. 


Chicago, Illinois: The new gallery of the 
Chicago chapter of Artists Equity at the 
Art Center on Lake Shore drive will 
open October 4 with a juried exhibition 
from the chapter's collection. Located 
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one block north of the Drake Hotel on 
Lake Michigan, the art center is the 
former residence of the family of Ellen 
Borden Stevenson. Equity will institute 
the first painting rental service in the 
Chicago area and will present six major 
exhibitions a year. It will also assist art 
organizations and centers in six sur- 
rounding states, hold traveling shows of 
prints and drawings and sponsor lec- 
tures and demonstrations. 


San Francisco, California: The Battle 
of the Bramble Patch, as three stormy 
hearings before the Park and Recrea- 
tion Commission came to be known, has 
ended in approval of plans to expand 
the M. H. De Young Museum in Golden 
Gate Park to house a gift from the 
Samuel H. Kress Foundation of $1,500,- 
000 worth of old master paintings. 
Dissident groups—the Society for the 
Preservation of Golden Gate Park, the 
Golden Gate Society and others—raised 
objections to the plans on the ground 


that the project would block the park’s 
natural vistas from the main drive. 

Since the plot of land necessary for 
the museum extension occupies only 165 
feet by 45 feet, covered mainly by stub- 
ble and shrubbery, landscape experts 
and officials were able to demonstrate 
to the commission that the museum ad- 
dition would not interfere with the 
broad prospects of the park which is 
several miles long. 

Paintings in the Kress gift to the De 
Young were either chosen or approved 
by director Walter Heil. It is reported 
that among them will be important 
work by Fra Angelico, Rembrandt, El 
Greco, Van Dyck, Goya and Holbein— 
adding up to the greatest single gift of 
an art collection in the history of the 
West. 


Houston, Texas: Thirty-six paintings 
from the Samuel H. Kress Foundation 
of New York have been permanently 
installed in the Frank Prior Sterling 
wing of the Museum of Fine Arts of 
Houston. The scope of the Houston 
Kress collection illustrates the major 





artistic trends in Italy and Spain be- 
tween the late 15th and the 18th cen- 
turies, stressing portraiture, landscape 


-and religious works. Among the artists 


are Bellotto, di Cosimo, Pannini, Tin- 
toretto, Veronese, Murillo, Goya and 
Tiepolo. 

First substantial addition to the mu- 
seum in nearly 30 years has also been 
completed at Houston. A wing has been 
added to the museum as a memorial to 
R. L. Blaffer by Mr. and Mrs. John H. 
Blaffer. Official opening will be Octo- 
ber 1, in connection with which an ex- 
hibition of modern French paintings 
will be shown, together with the Robert 
Lee Blaffer Memorial collection, given 
to the museum by Mrs. R. L. Blaffer 
in memory of her late husband. The 
collection includes paintings by Hals, 
Ambrogio de Predis, Giovanni di Paolo, 
Renoir and Cézanne. 


Santa Fe, New Mexico: The new Mu- 
seum of International Folk Art is now 
open after a staff of experts spent the 
last two years cataloging and arranging 
the collection of folk art materials. 
Founded in 1950 by Florence Dibell of 
Chicago to cement “closer bonds among 
peoples by a study of the beauty of folk 
art,” the museum houses folk art which 
the founder acquired from more than 50 
countries. Dr. Robert Bruce Inverarity 
is the museum’s director. 


Urbana, Illinois: The Illinois Festival of 
Contemporary Arts for 1954 has been 
canceled after the new academic admin- 
istration at the University of Illinois re- 
jected the budget submitted for the 
event. Rather than present the annual 
festival on reduced funds, the organizers 
of the project chose to put it on a bien- 
nial basis beginning 1955. 


Norfolk, Virginia: The Irene Leache 
Memorial’s annual of contemporary 
Virginia and North Carolina art will 
become a biennial evert beginning Feb- 
ruary, 1955. No competition will be held 
in the meantime. It will continue to 
be staged under the direction of the 
Irene Leache Memorial, with the Nor- 
folk Museum handling the administra- 
tive work. In forthcoming exhibitions, 
increased prizes and purchases are 
planned, and sculpture possibly will be 
included. 


Roswell, New Mexico: Witter Bynner, 
poet who lives in Santa Fe, has pre- 
sented his collection of Oriental art to 
the Roswell Museum. Three sections of 
the large collection will be exhibited 
this season. The first installation, com- 
prising a group of paintings, will open 
in October. 


Washington, D. C.: Four new exhibi- 
tions of the Smithsonian Institution 
traveling service will open in October: 
“Beyond the Mississippi with George 
Catlin” (Oct. 9) at the U.S. National 
Museum, Washington, D. C., including 
27 oils of American Indians and views of 
the western U.S. done between 1826 and 
1832; “Watercolors and Drawings by 
Gavarni” (Oct. 4) at the National Gal- 
lery, including 50 originals from the 
Walters Art Gallery and the Rosenwald 

[Continued on page 30] 
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**Platitudes in Stained Glass Attitudes”’ 


The old art of stained glass takes on 
a variety of new faces in the exhibi- 
tion, “New Work in Stained Glass by 
Contemporary Americans,” at the Borge- 
nicht Gallery until September 26. This 
unusual exhibition is sponsored by the 
Stained Glass Association of America; 
it is scheduled to go on a national tour 
for an indefinite period under the aus- 
pices of the American Federation of 
Arts. 

If the word “old” seems unnecessary 
here—no one speaks of the old art of 
sculpture—it is used because so little 
of significance has been done in this 
medium in the last five centuries, and 
because the mention of stained glass 
inevitably brings to mind the early 
gothic windows. Comparison with old 
gothic glass seems to be equally in- 
evitable at the appearance of new 
stained glass; if the comparison is usu- 
ally made to the detriment of the new 
product, it is for reasons that are at 
the root of the contemporary artist’s 
problems. 

The chief interest in the display at 
Borgenicht’s lies in an experimentalism 
that the occasion seems to have called 
forth, and in the fact that half of the 
18 panels have been designed by well- 
known painters, none of whom is a pro- 
fessional stained-glass designer. Two of 
the panels were executed by their de- 
signers, the rest by commercial studios 
in collaboration with the artists. If most 
of the panels tend to a preciousness of 
conception, that is because they were 
designed as showpieces not intended for 
an architectural setting. Themes range 
from the head of Christ by Pierre Bour- 
delle to a clown by Rev. Marcolino 
Maas, from the non-figurative world of 
Max Spivak to the trompe l'oeil imagery 
ef Walter Murch. 

In the realm of technical experiment, 
there is a leadless panel of inlaid glass 


by Robert Harmon; the panels by André 
Girard and Peter Ostuni that make use 
of the fusing of crushed colored glass; 
and Alfonso Ossorio’s panel with its 
extensive use of etching. These experi- 
ments remain in the realm of tech- 
nique; none has been elevated to the 
level of art. 

The works of the “fine” artists are 
generally far more interesting, for all 
their shortcomings, than those of the 
“professionals.” This will surprise no 
one in the arts, and confirm a truth 
that Matisse underlined when, in his 
first try, he pulled this art from its 
commercial guild secrecy into the clear 
light of day: that any revival in the 
arts can take on meaning only in the 
hands of artists, not of craftsmen. 

Yet the panel by William Haley, a 
professional designer, is the only one of 
the 18 with the sparkle that is the spe- 
cial magic of the best of stained glass; 
at the same time it is subject to a 
traditionalism that is unfortunate. The 
other professional works have no glass 
magic at all, and suffer from all the 
banalities of design that this art is 
heir to. 

The panels by the painters have the 
expected boldness and character of their 
personal styles. “Adolph Gottlieb’s pic- 
tographic design fits snugly into the 
leaded structure of stained glass; his 
is a brooding, dissonantal work in blue, 
brown and grey. Murch’s panel has the 
look of the traditional picture-window, 
but saved by his own interesting icon- 
ography. I. Rice Pereira has placed one 
layer of leaded glass in front of an- 
other, much as in her “painting.” The 
example of André Racz has some happy 
moments of color, but its lead lines are 
arbitrary, structureless. Abraham Ratt- 
ner, whose painting looks so much like 
stained glass, has designed a _ panel 
whose leading is invisible; the effect is 


ABRAHAM RATTNER: Out of the Darkness Came the Light 
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WILLIAM HALEY: Noah 


that of a swirl of glowing blue water- 
color, a tour de force of undeniable in- 
terest. Spivak and Hans Moller have 
used overlarge areas of pale glass which 
are devoured by the light, leaving only 
the strongly designed skeletons of their 
leading. 

These artists have naturally empha- 
sized their personal styles, often ne- 
glecting the physical differences be- 
tween color as paint and color as light. 
They have failed to take full advantage 
of the special qualities of glass and 
light, taking refuge, often, in a grisaille 
mat that dulls the natural brilliance of 
glass. Further work in this medium 
should quickly acquaint them with its 
qualities; it is to be hoped that they 
will pursue this rich vein. 

And it is to be hoped that a cultural 
—or spiritual? — atmosphere develops 
that can properly focus their abilities. 
For we are faced here with an issue 
that goes beyond art or craft. The great 
stained glass of the past was created 
in the service of a great value; in these 
modern panels there is a disturbing 
disparity between the glamor and radi- 
ance of glass on the one hand, and the 
private themes and bad drawing on 
the other. 

Presented by an art gallery, sponsored 
by a commercial enterprise, juried by a 
museum curator, an architect, a stained- 
glass designer and the secretary of the 
Liturgical Arts Society, its individual ex- 
hibits designed by “fine” artists and 
“professional” stained-glass designers, 
the exhibition has an ambiguity from 
which no single work in it has the 
stature to rescue it—SIDNEY GEIST. 


NEW YORK NOTES 


In 1926, when New York’s Downtown 
Gallery on East 5lst Street opened its 
doors, there were only five galleries 
concentrating its exhibitions on contem- 
porary American art. Now there are 
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Here is the remarkable, new teaching method available only to students of the Famous Artists Painting Course 





A detailed, elaborately prepared 
personal file is developed about 
you ...containing full information 
about your background, ambitions, 
objectives— your hobbies, likes 
and dislikes. Even your photo- 
graph is attached! This personal 
ossier is so complete that our 
artist-teachers know more about 
you than other art teachers any- 
where ordinarily do. 
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Your assignments are designed to 
improve your craftsmanship and 
develop your skill. You are never 
rushed to complete your paintings 
—nor forced to spend time and 
money traveling to and from a 
class. You paint at your leisure. 
Thus, you are able to absorb each 
subject before mailing your paint- 
ings to the school for criticism 
and guidance. 


When your painting arrives, it is 
reproduced and mounted on a large 
sheet of especially-prepared draw- 
ing paper. Together with your per- 
sonal dossier and your painting, it 
is then given to an artist-teacher 
specializing in the subject. Because 
the reproduction sharply deline- 
ates all areas of your painting, 
your teacher is able to review it in 
minute detail. 








Your teacher makes both correc- 
tive drawings and written com- 
ments—directly alongside your re- 
produced painting. This ingenious 
method of criticism enables you to 
see, clearly and instantly, the areas 
in your picture where improve- 
ment is indicated. You are told, 
and graphically shown, precisely 
what you should do to improve 
your painting and how to do it. 
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The most important announcement ever made to 


r 3 = people who paint for pleasure 





Here's an extraordinary new way to develop your capacity for self-expression, 
and turn your enjoyment of painting into a lifetime of creative fulfillment 


You already know that painting is an enjoyable and 
rewarding pastime. but imagine how much more satis- 
faction you'd have if you could avoid the disappoint- 
ments and frustrations that plague so many amateur 
painters. Imagine consistently painting really fine pictures 
that represent the fulfilled expression of your personality 
as an artist. 

Most amateurs fail to achieve the exciting sense of 
accomplishment that painting offers—not because they 
lack talent or ability—but simply because they've never 
been shown the basic fundamentals and advanced 
techniques of painting. 

Today, you can become a better painter at home in 
your leisure time... faster and easier than you ever 
thought possible. The Famous Artists Schools have 
created a brilliant new Fine Arts course that will enable 
you to breathe new life into your paintings —show 
you everything you need know about materials, methods, 
color, composition and drawing...a graphic, personalized 
program that teaches you the what, the why and the how 
of painting pictures of exhibition quality. 





Fine Arts teachers guide you every step of the way 


A carefully selected staff of fine arts teachers guides you 
throughout the Famous Artists Painting Course. You 
begin to paint with the very first lesson, and your progress 
is constant and rapid. You'll be amazed at the ease with 
which you develop your skill—and delighted with the 
quality of your paintings. You will find your pictures 
taking on that “gallery” look. Doubts and frustrations 
will disappear. You'll be framing pictures you’re proud 
of. And, for the first time, you'll discover how completely 
painting can enrich your life...give you a new and 
stimulating outlook, and fill your leisure hours with 
endless pleasure. 


Send for Free, Illustrated Brochure — 
"THE AMATEUR PAINTER TODAY” 


If you want to learn how to multiply the 
pleasure and satisfaction you can derive from 
painting, send for your complimentary copy 
of “The Amateur Painter Today.” This 
handsome, illustrated brochure describes the 
Famous Artists Painting Course in detail ... 
explains how the course will stimulate, in- 
spire and teach you to paint skillfully and 
confidently. There’s no obligation. Simply 
return the coupon, and we will be happy to 
mail your copy of the brochure promptly. 








evaluation of your painting in 
terms of the subject. These letters, 
of course, retain their value for- 
ever and become a priceless part 
of your permanent collection for 
constant reference over the years. 


| , 
e*, ] 
e e * 
\¢ 4 Famous Artists Painting Course 
as { Studio P9-13, Westport, Connecticut } 
: “* ‘ 

Having completed his visual criti- You'll be pleasantly surprised, | Please mail me, without obligation, your descriptive brochure { 
cism, your artist-teacher then dic- when your painting is returned, to | ‘The Amateur Painter Today”. i 
tates a lengthy personal letter to find how easily you can make the \ 1 
you...which includes detailed recommended changes—and what Mr. i 
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changes make! Almost before you 
know it, you’ll be painting pictures 
that are infinitely superior to any- 
thing you’ve ever done before 
..-pictures you'll be delighted to 
frame and proud to show. 
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over 100. American art is nationally 
accepted and rapidly entering the phase 
of international acceptance. 

To meet the new situation the Down- 
town Gallery is reorganizing its pro- 
gram to encompass a wider area of 
operations, Starting September 15, at 
its present quarters it will handle onity 
the work of 10 artists whose associa- 
tion with Downtown dates back to 1930 
or earier—Stuart Davis, Arthur Dove, 
Bernard Karfiol, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, John 
Marin, Georgia O’Keeffe, Ben Shahn, 
Charles Sheeler, Niles Spencer and Wil- 
liam Zorach—as well as William Har- 
nett and folk art. 

At the same time Charles Alan, asso- 
ciated with Downtown since 1945, is 
establishing the Alan Gallery at 32 East 
65th Street. Opening September 29, the 
new Alan Gallery will represent Brice, 
Burlin, Cloar, Fredenthal, Guglielmi, 
Katzman, King, Kinigstein, Knipschild, 
Lawrence, Lea, Levi, Levine, Lewan- 
dowski, Meigs, Morris, Oscar, Preusser, 
Siporin, Tam and Zerbe, and will in- 
troduce Robert d’Arista, Easton Prib- 
ble and Jack Squier during this season. 

The Alan Gallery, Charles Alan said, 
will follow the tradition of the Down- 
town Gallery, but while “continuing the 
progressive spirit of that gallery it 
will establish its own character and 
identity.” Edith Gregor Halpert will 
act as its consultant. Mrs. Halpert said 
that “the Downtown Gallery will con- 
tinue its enthusiastic support of all 
the artists heretofore on its roster.” 

& 

While the Bureau of Standards and 
Appeals is making up its mind whether 
to approve Frank Lloyd Wright’s plans 
for the new Solomon R. Guggenheim 
Museum, the veteran architect is con- 
centrating on the erection of a tem- 
porary pavilion, covering nearly 10,000 
feet of the parking lot adjacent to 
the present Guggenheim Museum at 
1071 Fifth Avenue. The pavilion will 
be used to hold an exhibition of Wright’s 
work beginning about September 20. 

At the exhibition “you will see 60 
years of living architecture,” Wright 
said, including a full-scale, fully fur- 
nished two-bedroom house, 25 models of 
other projects and photographs, render- 
ings and drawings. 

& 
The Morgan library, for the first time 
in its history, will hold a comprehensive 
show of all its notable Italian medie- 
val and renaissance manuscripts — il- 
luminated, historical and literary—from 
October 2 to January 2. Simultaneously, 
it will publish a descriptive survey of 
its manuscripts illustrated with six color 
plates and 72 black-and-white collotype 
plates. Earliest item in the show will 
be a sixth-century manuscript contain- 
ing some letters of the younger Pliny. 
Included also will be 22 Italian auto- 
graph letters and documents written be- 
fore 1600 by men of letters, explorers, 
statesmen and religious leaders. Among 
these is a manuscript volume of poems 
in the hand of Torquato Tasso. 
e 
The first exhibition in the U.S. of con- 
temporary Philippine painting and sculp- 
ture is being shown through September 
30 at the new Carnegie Endowment In- 
ternational Center on United Nations 
‘Plaza at 46th Street. More than 100 
canvases by 20 Philippine artists and a 
number of sculptures are offered in the 
[Continued on page 25] 
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ANNA TICHO: Austrian-born Anna 
Ticho has lived in Jersualem since 1912, 
and has observed and delicately noted 
the varied surface of the Israeli land- 
scape—its alkaline austerity posed 
against tropical lushness; its oriental 
scrub woods, against great white plains. 
In these drawings Mrs. Ticho recalls 
the great Flemish artists with their love 
of small detail and minute observation. 
Her figure studies of Yemenite women 
and Kurdestan men are larger and more 
abstract, emphasizing the proud pos- 
tures of these indigenous Israeli tribes. 
It is rare today to find excellent drafts- 
manship of this order. (Passedoit, Sept. 
21-Oct. 10.)—D. A. 


CY TWOMBLY: Morocco —arid, bril- 
liant, steeped in the vague atmosphere 
of past glory—has engaged many an 
artist and poet,.Twombly, after a long 
peripatetic stay there, has recorded his 
impressions in a series of abstract paint- 
ings and drawings titled with the 
euphonious names of Moroccan villages. 
Twombly’s large white canvases, tra- 
versed by black lines and occasionally 
heightened with incrustations of muddy 
ocher, convey both the mystery and 
austerity of the Moroccan landscape. 
Giant figures suggest archaic votive 
sculptures; parallel lines indicate a 
landscape sprawling in tiresome sun- 
light. In Volubilus, site of a Roman out- 
post, one sees a huge arena; in Andar- 
Fez, a primitive village. Many of the 
canvases suggest nothing more than 
black scribblings on white surfaces, but 
a few of them bring out North Africa 
dramatically in odd configurations of 
light and space. (The Stable, to Oct. 3.) 
—D. A. 


HALE WOODRUFF: Probably inspired 
by the pictographic rocks of the South- 
west, this professor of painting at Yale 
University creates studied and dry can- 
vases. Rock surfaces are suggested in 
matt earth colors; landscape is indicated 
with directional line. But the calli- 
graphic symbols which Woodruff uses 
extensively are decorative rather than 
connotative. The notable exception is 
Symbols of Landscape, which poetically 
suggests an expanse of desert and dying 
sun. (Schaefer, to Oct. 10.)—D. A. 


PAUL ZIMMERMAN: With consider- 
able technical dexterity, Zimmerman 
combines Villon’s faceted forms with 
the composition of contemporary stage 
design, effecting a not always happy 
synthesis. At his best, he paints poetic 
landscapes such as Indian Summer, a 
spacious image of low sun trapped in a 
misty, fall wood. In still-lifes and city- 
scapes, he tends to be too clever, too 
meticulous to produce an emotional im- 
pact. (Wellons, to Sept. 19.)—-D. A. 


WOMAN: Variations on a_ ubiquitous 
theme are seen in this show of 18 art- 
ists’ interpretations of woman. There 
are those who approach her with ten- 
derness: Beckmann, with his simple por- 
trait of Quappi, describing a fresh and 
expectant young woman; and Pascin, 
with an extraordinary pastel, rendering 
the firm pearly flesh of a young girl. 


And there are those who express pas- 
sion or hostility: Bernard Buffet, with 
a scratchy, spare image; and deKooning, 
whose early Pink Woman shows evi- 
dences of the full anger of his recent 
works. 

Two paintings by early 20th-century 
Americans, Hassam and Glackens, ap- 
pear strongly influenced by Renoir, who 
is represented here with a print taken 
by Villon. Other interpretations are by 
Kuniyoshi, Eldzier Cortor, Marie Lau- 
rencin, Elie Nadelman and Henry 
Moore, (Jackson, to Oct. 3.)—D.A. 


ROSA NEWMAN WALINSKA: An in- 
tuitive, accomplished artist is honored 
in this memorial exhibition of sculpture. 
Rosa Walinska began creating art, po- 
etry and novels at the age of 40. Un- 
schooled in sculpture, Mrs. Walinska 
was stimulated by photos of primitive 
African works. Her work comprises 
mostly portraits, although several small 
maquettes are genre pieces representing 
old-world village personalities. Mrs. Wa- 
lenska liked best to portray lofty, sensi- 
tive women with high foreheads, flat, 
delicately modeled cheeks and serene 
smiles. (Atran House, to Oct. 2.)—D. A. 


VERA HALLER: The tender sentiments 
expressed in this Swiss painter’s small 
canvases reflect the calm, ageless am- 
bience of Zurich. Mme. Haller paints 
studio interiors with delicately poised 
nudes. Mauves, rusts and madders fill 
these interiors with a gentle melancholy. 
A few landscapes are more simplified: 
wispy trees sketched swiftly in red, 
buildings barely indicated. These are 
small, loving statements, related to 
early 20th - century post - impressionism. 
(Galerie Moderne, to Oct. 2.)—D.A. 


TANAGER GROUP: Almost a dozen 
young painters—each representing a 
facet of contemporary abstraction — of- 
fer recent paintings for the preview ex- 
hibition of this artist-cooperative gallery. 
Angelo Ippolito’s style (strong con- 
trasting earth hues and asymetric com- 
posing) seems to be the most auto- 
graphic in the group. George Ortmann’s 
subtle linear arabesques, Ray Parker’s 
energetic geometric configurations, and 
Robert Beauchamp’s flat forms grouped 
on a dark ground are also notable. Oth- 
ers showing are Elise Asher, Mike Gold- 
berg, Philip Perlstein, Theodore Repke 
and Ben Isquith. (Tanager, to Oct. 9.) 
—D. A. 


ERNEST CRICHLOW: Negro children 
of the city—their small joys and great 
wistfulness—are painted with dignity by 
this young artist having his first one- 
man show. Crichlow, working in tem- 
pera and oil, uses classical chiaroscuro 
to bring out expressive facial character- 
istics. Of particular interest, a portrait 
of Harriet Tubman, famous underground 
leader of the American Civil War, re- 
veals the. woman’s. great humor and 
spirit. (ACA, to Sept. 26.)—D. A. 


WALTER FELDMAN: In his first one- 
man show, this young painter hovers 
between French cubism and German ex- 
pressionism, using the flat decorative 
shapes of the former and the vigorous, 
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distorted figures of the latter. The two 
languages are agreeably synthesized in 
smaller still-lifes. 

The large Adoration in the Garden, ANNA TicHo: Yemenite Woman 
however, falls into two halves, the left 
side being swept by impasto whites 
while the figures on the right sink back 
into obscurity. But on the whole, Feld- 
man’s work displays inventiveness and 
good craftsmanship. (Artists, to Oct. 1.) PAUL ZIMMERMAN: Fragment Classique 

—D. A. 


JACOB KAINEN: Shapes from the 
“free form” school (pendant drops, kid- 
neys, globules and wheels) and a tech- 
nique of the heavy-impasto expression- 
ist school are incongruously combined in 
Kainen’s oils. Because of their volume 
and heavy modeling, his compositions 
seem to strain toward naturalism. For 
all their abstract whorls of vermilion, 
viridian green and sharp blue, they lack 
a truly abstract underlying motive. 
(Grand Central Moderns, to Sept. 28.) 

—D. A. 


LEON ZOUTE: More elaborate than 
profound, Zouté’s figures are a mélange 
of familiar devices. Sometimes com- 
posed in line with saw-toothed edges, 
sometimes in cubist volumes, they loom 
large on narrow, cluttered stages. Mar- 
belized patterns, trompe Voeil surfaces, 
and a black-tan-mauve palette are 
adapted from Picasso and Braque. While 
at times Zouté creates a genuinely emo- 
tive work (as Three Waiting Figures, 
an expression of anxiety and expec- 
tancy), most often he shows a mania 
for meaningless pattern. (Heller, to 
Sept. 26.)—D. A. 


LUCIEN DAY: Experimenting with Ori- 
ental woodblock techniques (such as 
painting a ground tone directly on the 
paper, and combining key and color 
blocks), Day has discovered numerous 
possibilities in his medium. Spare pines 
against delicate, atmospheric back- 
grounds, and rhythmically calligraphic 
landscapes are his forte. A promising 
new direction in a more abstract vein, 
seen in two or three prints here, em- 
phasizes the sharply cut black line with 
its suggestions of volume. (Passedoit, to 
Sept. 19.)—D. A. 


BOB RAUSCHENBERG: Sick unto 
death of “good painting,’ Rauschenberg 
has decided that paintings have lives of 
their own. They come dressed as they 
are. One comes as seven pure white 
panels of sized canvas, symmetrical and 
identical, blank-faced, untouched by any 
instrument. Others come as _ black 
beasts, with amber overtones and black 
enameled paper fluttering on their hat- 
tered surfaces. 

Rauschenberg has decided to find and 
speak of his own experience. (Think of 
the many before him. Malevich: “I have 
invented nothing. . . . I have only felt 
the night.” Rauschenberg, too, has in- 
vented nothing.) He speaks of the na- 
ture of nature: cloaked mystery and 
deterioration. Beauty is purity, he says, 
but decay is implicit. Appliquéd news- 
paper is his disdain of perpetuity. Life 
is cheap. 

Yes, these black and white canvases 
excite, incite. make vacuums in walls. 

[Continued on page 25] 
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At Last—the MASTERWORK on 


MICHELANGELO 


PAINTINGS e SCULPTURE e ARCHITECTURE 
By Ludwig Goldscheider a ae 
$850 eat 1212” 





wherever books are sold 


NLY PHAIDON could create such a master work—the 
only complete edition of Michelangelo's paintings, sculp- 
tures, and architecture in one supreme, definitive volume. 





Many of these 300 superb plates are from entirely new 
photographs. The large athe’ illustrations possess all 
the fidelity, depth, and detail that has made Phaidon interna- 
tionally famous. The nine carefully selected full color plates are 
masterpieces of faithfulness to the originals—true color repro- 
duction unequalled in any other art books at twice the price. 


The text by Ludwig Goldscheider surveys the opinions of 
all the leading scholars on Michelangelo. A commentary with 
bibliography is also included, together with a full catalog. 
No other volume on Michelangelo ever published has ap- 
proached this for completeness, beauty, and value. 


PHAIDON Publishers, Inc. 




















Egypt's art and 
architecture, her 
cultural and 
economic life, 
from the 

Stone Age to 
the collapse 

of the 

Middle Kingdom 


ART DIGEST 
at half price 


It costs only 25c per issue on a 


one-year subscription (20c¢ per 


issue on a two-year subscription) 


THE SCEPTER OF EGYPT 


By WILLIAM C. HAYES, Curotor, 
Dept. of Egyptian Art, Metropolitan Museum 


This magnificently illustrated authoritative book, ten 
years in preparation, relates every phase of the thou- 
sands of years spanning Egypt’s most creative period 
to the Metropolitan Museum’s collection of antiquities. 
It documents some 3,500 art objects, integrating them 
with climate, religion, dress, jewelry, court protocol, 
daily life and agriculture. In 464 pages and 229 beauti- 
ful illustrations, the ancient world is brought to life. 
Bibliography and indices. $12.50 


At all bookstores 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16 


(20 issues per year) 


Canadian and Foreign subscriptions 
add 60c per year for additional postage. 


116 East 59th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
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Egypt in New York 


THe SCEPTER OF Ecypt: A BACKGROUND 
FOR THE STUDY OF EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES 
AT THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, 
by William C. Hayes. New York: Har- 
per & Bros. in cooperation with the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1953. 
399 pp., $12.50. 


Despite the romantic implications of its 
title, “The Scepter of Egypt” is essen- 
tially the inventory of a great collec- 
tion. The focus of attention is not Egypt 
but those of her remains which have 
found a resting place behind the Metro- 
politan’s facade. Invaluable to museum 
guides, helpful to steady visitors, and 
useful to teachers of historical survey 
courses, the book makes an admirable 
work of reference. Readable it is not. 
But it could hardly be improved on as 
an itemized description of 18,000-odd 
antiquities—when they were made, for 
whom and to what end, in what place 
and of what material. 

As curator of Egyptian art at the 
museum, Hayes has produced a com- 
pendium of patient, cumulative scholar- 
ship, encompassing all phases of Egyp- 
tian productivity from prehistoric 
origins to the fall of the Middle King- 
dom. (A second volume is promised to 
bring the record down to Hellenistic 
times.) The approach is cautiously 
archeological rather than esthetic; all 
objects are of equal interest insofar as 
they yield factual information. 

This leveling objectivity gives the 
book a tone of blunt and unaccented 
recitation, the sculptured masterpiece 
ranging itself modestly with the scarab 
beetie and the ointment box. And this 
impression is reinforced by the fact 
that, as a survey of Egyptian art, the 
account is necessarily inadequate since 
it is unconcerned with those master- 
works in Cairo, Paris, London and Ber- 
lin on which Egypt’s reputation finally 
rests. Reading the “Scepter” is thus 
somewhat like listening to the rehearsal 
of a choral work without the solo parts. 
But Hayes is well content to work with 
these limitations. If, at one point, an 
important matter “is dealt with in un- 
duly brief fashion, it is only,” he tells 
us, “because [the] few monuments in 
the museum’s collection do not require 
an extensive historical background to 
be understood and appreciated.” 

Nevertheless the book does attempt 
to reconstruct the religious, political 
and social background of Egyptian art, 
and we are sometimes given facts that 
are still touched with life. 

Yet, seen as a whole, the background 
is not altogether satisfactory. Even the 
sections on religious development are 
written with curatorial sobriety. In- 
stead of sympathetic insight into an- 
cient ways of thought, we get enumera- 
tions of god-names, paired with the 
names of their cult centers. Nor is it 
very helpful to be told that Egypt’s 
local gods “were all esentially similar 
in character.” At night, they say, all 
cats are grey, and so presumably are 
ancient gods caught in the shadows of 
antiquity. But the historian’s task is 
to dispel this Egypt’s plague of dark- 
ness. It would have been more il- 
luminating to learn why Atum, the 
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primitive creator god of Heliopolis, 
brings forth by self-pollution, while 
the Memphite Ptah creates by fiat and 
command; why Re is the private god- 
head of the king, while Amon grows 
into a patron of omnivorous imperial- 
ism; why Seth becomes a devil, while 
Osiris develops into a proto-Christian 
redeemer-judge. 

But the author’s treatment remains 
coldly external. And in his rare de- 


® 





Painted Wood Tomb Figure from 
Thebes, 11th Dynasty (ca. 2000 
B.C.). At the Metropolitan Museum. 


parture from straight facts he tends to 
ascribe modern attitudes to situations 
where they cannot but misfit. Is it not 
useless to say of Egypt’s jostling 
pantheon that it was “indicative of a 
praiseworthy tolerance on the part of 
Egyptian theologians ?”’ — this at a time 
when intolerance was not only non- 
existent but, within the given frame 
of faith, inconceivable? False gods, 
after all, are the late discovery of the 
Bible. Before Moses and Ekhnaton all 
gods whatsoever were true gods, dif- 
fering only in the extent and nature of 
their powers. 

Hayes says of this “tolerance” that 
it “had deplorable results for the or- 
ganization and articulation of the re- 


ligion, which eventually became clogged 
with such a multitude of unrelated and 
often contradictory elements that the 
modern student, essaying some sort of 
logical presentation of the subject, 
finds himself confronted with an ex- 
tremely difficult task. The Egyptian 
himself fared not a whit better, and 
his spasmodic attempts to rationalize 
and correlate his host of deities, myths, 
beliefs, cults, and rituals usually re- 
sulted only in making more complete 
the already existing confusion.” But 
why assume that the Egyptians felt 
any intellectual need for unitary truths, 
when all evidence points to the con- 
trary? Perhaps, like certain modern 
physicists, they welcomed complemen- 
taries as better wards against error, 
intuitively convinced that no single 
proposition could contain the immea- 
surable richness of experience. 

It should be added that the book is 
well designed; its 200 illustrations hang 
close to the relevant texts; its indices 
and its up-to-date 20-page bibliography 
(printed, like the text itself, in double 
columns) complete its genuine value as 
a work of reference. Only from the 
point of view of insight and enthusiasm 
does “The Scepter of Egypt” leave any- 
thing to be desired. Its jacket displays 
a pair of wedjat eyes—magical symbols 
which, on Egyptian coffins, gave sight 
to the living spirit within. On this cover 
the eyes are decorative but not func- 
tional.—_LEo STEINBERG* 


Mexico’s Prometheus 


“MAN OF FIRE: J.C. Orozco,” by Mac- 
Kinley Helm. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1953. 245 pp., 77 illustra- 
tions (four in color). $7.50. 


From the painter’s somewhat terse au- 
tobiography and his own conversations 
with Orozco, MacKinley Helm fashions 
a vivid picture of the artist whose life 
though outwardly tranquil, was filled 
with the “splendid tumult” of his crea- 
tions, Influenced by such diverse per- 
sonalities as Posada, the Mexican folk- 
art printmaker, and the catalytic Dr. 
Atl, Orozco joined from the beginning 
with those who saw in fresco painting 
the means toward a public, revolution- 
ary art. 

Helm discusses with clarity and 
knowledge the problems faced and not 
always overcome by Orozco in this tech- 
nique, Growth of surety and strength 
in the unfamiliar method produced 
those works of “pity and terror,” of 
flaming men and accusing forms, which 
bear his stamp. 

Many works in the large Orozco ex- 
hibition now touring the U.S. are repro- 
duced in this book. They reveal aspects 
of his production perhaps less familiar 
than the murals, ranging from early, 
delicate wash studies of brothel life, 
the always incisive drawings and litho- 
graphs, to late easel works in oil and 
pyroxylin, boldly textured and abstract. 

The curious rumpus raised in some 
parts over this show had an ironic re- 
sult the painter would have appreci- 
ated. When Orozco made his first visit 


*Leo Steinberg reviewed Andrew C. Ritchie’s 
“Sculpture of the 20th Century” in the Au- 
gust issue of ART DIGEST. He has contrib- 
uted to the Partisan Review and teaches at 
the Parsons School of Design in New York. 
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to the United States, about 50 of the 
works he carried were declared obscene 
by frontier officials and destroyed. Ap- 
proximately the same number in this 
show were recalled to Mexico by their 
owner in protest against the current 
political puritanism, 

Whatever the differences between 
Orozco and the directions of today’s 
painting, Helm’s biography claims that 
Orozco left the grand communications 
of a man whose nature was “spontane- 
ous, baroque, and ecstatic,” and who 
expressed, as he believed essential, 
“boldness in thinking with a_high- 
pitched voice.”—MICcHAEL O’CONNELL* 


The Human Female 


“THE FEMALE FoRM IN PAINTING” by 
Jean Cassou and Geoffrey Grigson. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
1953. 128 pp., 64 illustrations (three in 
color). $4.95. 


This volume is a reminder of what has 
been done with the subject of the fe- 
male form by the great painters work- 
ing from the days of the Renaissance 
to Matisse and Picasso. The freedoms 
and honesties revealed in the plates 
are something to wonder at. 


nes O’Connell, a painter now living in 
Los Angeles, recently returned from a long 
sojourn in Guadalajara, where Orozco lived. 


Jean Cassou, viewing the illustrations 
with a traditional European eye (he 
is a Frenchman), succumbs to nostalgia 
in his remarks concerning the history 
of the female form in painting. Geof- 
frey Grigson, writing from a broader 
base (he is an Englishman), writes 
perceptively of the reproductions and 
deals with the human problems and 
complex confusions of the artist in his 
use of the nude as subject. Together 
their final suggestion is that the art- 
ist now finds himself in new ways and 
places and can no longer give a bal- 
anced interpretation to the female 
form; that he becomes too mean and 
lacking in spirit to do justice to the 
subject, or else has found a more im- 
perative way of projecting his vision. 
Could it also be that woman refuses 
to be a subject anymore? 
—GEORGE SMITH* 


Books Received 


ANGLO-SAXON JEWELRY, by Ronald Jes- 
sup, F.S.A. (New York: Praeger, 
$7.50.) A history of Anglo-Saxon 
jewelry, by a British archeologist. 

BOoTTICELLI, by Frederick Hartt. (New 
York: Abrams, $1.50.) A brief text 
written by an art history professor 


*George Smith is a writer and painter who 
lives in Larkspur, Calif. 
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AMANDA de LEON 


Sept. 14-Oct. 3 


PAINTINGS ° 


ARGENT GALLERIES 


Hotel Delmonico, 67 E. 59 St., N. Y. C. 





Paintings 
PAUL 


ZIMMERMAN 


WELLONS GALLERY 


To Sept. 19 70 E. 56 ST. N. Y. 22 





at Wushington University, St. Louis, 
includes color plates. 


Cuzco, RECONSTRUCTION OF THE TOWN 
AND RESTORATION OF ITS MONUMENTS. 
(New York: UNESCO, $1.50.) De- 
scription of a@ UNESCO mission .in 
1951 by George Kubler, head of the 
art history department at Yale. Cuzco, 
an ancient town in Peru, was shat- 
tered by an earthquake in 1950 and 
restored by an international team. 

THE DRAWINGS OF FRANCESCO GUARDI, by 
J. Byam Shaw. (London: Faber and 
Faber, about $4.50.) An English art 
historian discusses some 80 dawings 
reproduced. 


EAcH WITH His Own Brusu, by Daniel 
Johnson Fleming. (New York: Friend- 
ship, $2.75.) Asian and African art 
based on Christian themes; docu- 
mented by a professor emeritus of 
Union Theological Seminary. 

EARLY CHINESE POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, 
by Basil Gray. (New York: Pitman, 
$6.50.) Works from the ninth to 14th 
centuries described by the Keeper of 
Oriental Antiquities of the British 
Museum. Illustrated with 100 plates. 

ENGLISH -DRAWINGS OF THE 10TH AND 
11TH CENTURIES, by Francis Wormald. 
(New York: Praeger, $6.) A collec- 
tion of pictures of Anglo-Saxon 10th- 
and 11th-century drawings, with in- 
troduction and notes by a professor 
of paleography at the University of 
London. 

FLOWER PAINTING, by Margaret Fair- 
banks Marcus. (New York: Abrams, 
$1.50.) Includes color plates of works 
by Renoir, Monet, Redon, Cézanne, 
Gauguin and others, as well as text 
by a staff-member of the Cleveland 
Museum of Art. 


GEOMETRICAL COMPOSITION AND DESIGN, 
by Matila Ghyka. (London: Tiranti 
Ltd., $2.) A monograph on the mathe- 
matics of esthetics, by a professor of 
art history and esthetics. 


PAINTING AND ARCHITECTURE IN RENAIS- 
SANCE AND MODERN TIMES, by A. C. 
Sewter. (London: Tiranti Ltd., $1.) 
Text of a lecture by a British art 
historian; illustrated. 

REMBRANDT, by Wilhelm Koehler. (New 
York: Abrams, $1.50.) Contains a 
short introduction by a Harvard art 
historian, 10 color and several mono- 
chrome reproductions. 


REMBRANDT PAINTINGS, introduction by 
Tancred Borenius. (New York: Phai- 
don, $8.50.) Primarily a picture book; 
17 plates in color. 


RENOIR PAINTINGS, introduction by Wil- 
liam Gaunt. (New York: Phaidon, 
$8.50.) Primarily a picture book with 
several color plates. 

THREE REVOLUTIONARY ARCHITECTS, BOUL- 
LEE, LEDOUX AND LEQUEU, by Emil 
Kaufmann. (Philadelphia: Amer. Phi- 
losophical Soc., $2.) A scholarly 
treatise copiously illustrated with ex- 
amples of French architecture. 


WALL-PAINTING BY SNAKE CHARMERS IN 
TANGANYIKA, by H. Cory. (New York: 
Grove, $8.) A government anthro- 
pologist in Tanganyika writes about 
wall-paintings which illustrate rites 
of initiation into a secret society of 
snake charmers. Reproductions ac- 
companied by verbal interpretations 
by the artists. 
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THE SEE CHANGE 


Raw Duck 


Until the exhibition now at the Stable 
Gallery, one would hardly have believed 
that painters could get along altogether 
without benefit of pigment. 

Nevertheless, at the Stable we have 
the wan spectacle of two albinos out 
of white canvas by Bob Rauschenberg. 

His duck is sized, but otherwise un- 
sullied by even a freckle of paint. To 
have any kind of exciting visual ex- 
perience while beholding these two pal- 
lid pictures, we obviously ought to be 
under hypnosis. A blank canvas pro- 
vokes a blank look, and we like our 
duck wild. 

They do make an extraneous impres- 
sion: they are a climax to an esthetic 
that began to enchant a cult of painters 
some time ago—I mean the esthetic of 
the purge, with its apparatus of elimina- 


57th Street 


[Continued from page 21] 
And they stir up vaguely primordial 
sensations, and anxiety. But that is all. 

Not so Rauschenberg’s impromptu 
sculptures—smooth rocks bound together 
with frayed rope, boxes with nails and 
the clatter of stones trapped among 
them, “ready-mades” with wit, play, 
grace. 

But isn’t Rauschenberg’s experience, 
his unique experience, like a small thorn 
in the hide of an elephant? Doesn’t art 
require a hint of the banal, a hint of 
the social role of man to locate it in 
time and history. (The Stable, to Oct. 3.) 

—D. A. 


GALLERY GROUPS: Crespi: Expres- 


sionist paintings by Murray Lebwohl 
and Philip Drapkin, and a soft still- 
life on a Guatamalan theme by Pachita 
Crespi. Also, two early Kuniyoshi oils 
and a Jacob Lawrence gouache (to Sept. 
30) .. Kennedy: American children as 
seen by itinerant 19th-century painters 
from the early ’20s to the mid-Victorian 
period (to Sept. 30). 


ONE-MAN SHOWS: Robert Kipniss: A 
22-year-old student shows expressionist 
figure groups and forest interiors, paint- 
ed in undecided but sensitive . terms. 
(Salpeter, to Sept. 26) . . . Taro Oka- 
moto: A Japanese surrealist who worked 
in France from 1929 to 1940 offers, in 
his first American show, compositions 
based on overt, Western symbols and 
painted in jarring, aniline color. (Hugo, 
to Sept. 26) . . . Marshall Hough: The 
majesty of Canada’s mountains and the 
vitality of her lakes, painted by a highly 
competent English realist. (Barbizon 
Little, to Sept. 30) . . . Morris Gerber: 
Pleasant primitive cityscapes and park 
scenes in watercolor and oil. (Kottler, 
to Oct. 3) .. . Amanda de Leon: Primi- 
tive paintings recalling the artist’s ex- 
periences in Venezuela and New York. 
(Argent, to Oct. 3) . . . Mario Battendi- 
eri: Classical portraits of soft-eyed, full- 
bosomed women, and more freely painted 
Italian landscapes. (Chapellier, to Sept. 
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tion, its system of denials, rejections 
and mortifications. In the drama of this 
cult the bare canvas has always been 
the spectral hero. 

Rauschenberg’s pair of albinos (one 
is made up of seven tall panels, the 
other of two wider panels), of course, 
are the image of these ascetic ideas 
reduced to their ultimate plastic reality. 
Their exhibition is a chef-d’oeuvre of 
duck pressed to the point of no return. 

Besides the white paintings, Rausch- 
enberg is showing some black ones, but 
they are not absolutely black. About 
his paintings, he says, “My black paint- 
ings and my white paintings are either 
too full or too empty to be thought— 
thereby they remain visual experiences. 
These pictures are not Art.” 

White canvas, conceived as a work 
of art, is beyond the artistic pale. If 
anything, it is a tour de force in the 


26) . Edwin Gamble: Small, frag- 
mentary landscape watercolors, often 
showing Marin’s influence. (Davis, to 
Oct. 10) .. . Lilian MacKendrick: Light 
interiors, sun-flecked foliage, peaceful 
figure groups and European landscapes 
in a delicate post -impressionist style. 
(Feigl, to Sept. 26) . . . Clara Shainess: 
Paintings in a free style that go a step 
beyond the automatism exploited by the 
surrealist artists who were the disciples 
of Andre Breton. (Hacker, to Sept. 26.) 


New York Notes 
[Continued from page 20] 


show, which is sponsored by the Philip- 
pine Mission to the United Nations in 
cooperation with the Philippine Art Gal- 
lery. During the exhibition, lectures will 
be presented on the cultural, social and 
economic aspects of life in the Philip- 
pine Islands. 


LILIAN MacKENpRICK: Three Figures 





by Hubert Crehan 





domain of personality gesture. But un- 
fortunately for Rauschenberg, what 
with our boredom nowadays with dada 
shennanigans and cultist rites in the 
arts, he has come too late to vanquish 
us by the apparent audacity or piety 
of his act. 

Can we incorporate it, to the good, 
in our repertoire of gestures? Can we 
learn from it? Can we even look at the 
stark duck with pleasure? 

I think that we cannot—it allows no 
leeway for intensification or variation 
of experience. And as the Japanese 
poets, who thought for a moment that 
the perfect poem might be a silence, 
rejected the idea as being incompatible 
with the needs of the profession of 
poetry, so we reject the idea of the 
blank canvas as being incompatible 
with the needs of the profession of 
painting. 


Grand Central Art Galleries has started 
the season with their 31st Annual 
Founders’ Exhibition of 108 contributed 
works by such artists as Robert Brack- 
man, Andrew Winter, Roy Mason, Gor- 
don Grant and Henry Gasser, along 
with 24 notable American portrait 
painters. The exhibition will end No- 
vember 5, when the galleries’ 100 lay 
members will draw for their choices 
among the contributed works and for 
the privilege of having their portraits 
done by one of the artists. 


& 
Six of the best known names in con- 
temporary design are _ collaborating 


with the Midtown Galleries for the ex- 
hibition, “Art in Interiors, 1953,” sched- 
uled to open September 21 and to close 
October 10. Designers’ whose work will 
be included in the show are Dorothy 
Liebes, Paul McCobb, Nancy McClel- 
land, William Pahlmann, Edward Stone 
and Walter Dorwin Teague. Each mem- 
ber of the group will present a typical 
room setting decorated with paintings, 
sculpture and drawings by the contem- 
porary artists associated with the Mid- 
town Galleries. 

2 

Twenty-five fine arts workshops in paint- 
ing, drawing, sculpture, woodcuts in 
color and black-and-white, and etching, 
along with eight workshops in the ap- 
plied arts are scheduled beginning Sep- 
tember 23 at the New School for Social 
Research. Twelve lecture courses in art 
appreciation are also announced for the 
fall term including “Japanese Color 
Prints and Ukiyo-E Painting” by H. J. 
Isaacson and “The History of Chinese 
Art” by Huang Wen-Shan . 

° 

The Intro Gallery located at 7 Avenue 
A, on the East Side downtown, has 
changed its name to Gallery East. A 
group show of paintings and sculpture 
is now being shown there. 

e 

Pace College has opened an art center 
in its new building at 41 Park Row. It 
is under the direction of Peter Fingesten, 
sculptor and lecturer on art. 
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copy. Send your name, address, 
and 10¢ to cover cost of mailing 


£. H. & A. C. FRIEDRICHS CO. 
140 Sullivan St., N. Y. 12, N. Y. 


Note to Dealers and Schools: Sim- 
ply order on business stationery. 


BUDWORTH 


A name that is your guarantee 
of dependable service 


PACKERS and SHIPPERS 
OF WORKS OF ART 
SINCE 1867 


W. S. BUDWORTH & SON, Inc. 
424 West 52nd St., New York City 


JOSEPH MAYER CO., INC. 


5 Union Square New York 
“Everything for the Artist" 


JEWELRY by RUDOLPH 


Artists’ Line Pin and Earrings 


Gold plated palette with three con- 
trasting silver brushes. Pin—$3.60, 
Matching Earrings—$3.60, Pin and 
Earrings Set—$6.00. All prices 
ppd., tax included. Mail check with 
order. (No C.O.D.). 


Rudolph C. Chapski, Deer Park, L. I., N. Y. 
Sept. 24 to Oct. 11 


KENNETH HAYES MILLER 


Memorial exhibition sponsored by 
the Art Students League of N. Y. 
in the Galleries of 


THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN 
1083 Ave., New York City 


Open 1 to 6 P.M. Dally 


















HANNAH 


MOSCON 


MANDEL BROTHERS ART GALLERIES 


Paintings 


1 N. State St., Chicago To Sept. 30 


Raymond 
ZIMETBAUM GALLERY 
Old Master| Adja Yunkers 


i Polyptych 
Prints 
Sun. 2-5 


To Oct. 8 

Toes., Thers., 8-11 p.m. 
23 Nairn Place Newark, N. J. 
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committee on art education 


sponsored by the museum of modern art 


a national professional organization for teachers and students 
representing all levels of education 





Pointers for Parents 


Have you ever visited a school? Was 
the wall bare or was it covered with 
cutouts of ducks or tulips all done the 
same way? Or, did you see bright paint- 
ings of many different subjects, and 
clay work, and combinations of many 
materials, showing that the room was 
inhabited by many boys and girls, each 
different from the next? 

Mothers and fathers, whether they 
realize it or not, have an important 
share in what their children learn at 
school. Interested parents don’t just 
send their boy or girl to school hoping 
for the best; they find out what kind 
of education the school is giving, what 
is included, and what is left out. For 
example, some schools do not offer crea- 
tive opportunities to children. Parents 
should know that such an omission re- 
veals inadequate education, because art 
helps children to develop imagination, 
inventiveness, and initiative. But the 
mere inclusion of art in the curriculum 
is not enough. The kind of art teaching 
the child receives is important. 

There are many ways in which par- 
ents can find out what kind of art edu- 
cation children require. They can read 
books, talk to art teachers, and perhaps 
best of all, look at exhibitions of chil- 
dren’s painting, clay work, mobiles, etc. 
“But how can I tell when these repre- 
sent good art teaching?” asks a mother. 
The answer is for her to keep in mind 
always that children’s art should be 
child-like and individual. She may be 
sure the teaching has been bad if the 
classroom is full of pictures of the 
same house done the same way. It is 
natural and fun for children to work 
in their own way with paint, clay, and 
other materials. Depriving them of this 
opportunity is like depriving them of 
proper food. 


School is Not Enough 


The responsibility of parents does not 
stop at finding the right kind of school 
and the right teacher. They can and 
should co-operate with the teacher— 
first, just by showing interest in what 
the child is doing; then, by finding out 
what the teacher is about, and carrying 
on the same kind of experience at home 
to give the child a feeling that there 
is a basic unity in the approach of 
school and home. Children need to feel 
that their mothers and fathers under- 
stand and appreciate the paintings and 
three-dimensional work they bring home. 

Many children gain added satisfac- 
tion from seeing their painting, clay 
work, or mobiles displayed and enjoyed 
at home. But caution must be exercised. 
An eight-year-old boy recently said, “I 
don’t want to paint because I can never 
do a picture as good as the one I did in 
first grade that mommy has framed in 
the living room.” The mother had paid 
too much attention to one thing. Had 
she changed the picture in the frame 
from time to time, she would have 
shown the boy that the “doing” is 
really more important than the result. 


by Lois Lord* 


It is important for parents to learn 
something of the development of chil- 
dren’s art. For example, there are dis- 
tinct stages (in the way of painting 
and representing) through which chil- 
dren go from the age of three to 10. 
And not all children reach the same 
stage at the same age. Some stay longer. 
in one stage than others; some prefer 
paint and some clay. But each child’s 
work should be his very own. A good 
art teacher is glad to give illustrated 
talks on this to parents because she 
knows it will make her teaching more 
effective. 

A grown-up said to a small girl, 
“What is this picture supposed to be?” 
The girl was crushed. She had not yet 
reached the stage of painting in sym- 
bols recognizable to an adult, and the 
remark made her feel that she was 
expected to do something beyond her 
capacity. The more casual question— 
“Do you want to tell me anything about 
your picture?”—invites her to talk 
about her work if she wants to and, if 
not, shows acceptance of it as a com- 
plete expression. 


Creative Play at Home 


Art belongs in the home as well as in 
school. Children instinctively create 
with twigs, sand, or anything they find. 
Parents can provide paint, clay, and 
other materials, bringing them out at 
special times to prevent unnecessary 
mess. But even the youngest children 
will enjoy helping to clean up and so 
learning how to handle materials alone 
when they are old enough. As for the 
harassed mother who complains, “My 
little boy paints and draws on the wall,” 
she can turn this seemingsly destruc- 
tive act into a creative activity by 
taping wrapping paper to a wall for a 
mural. Children’s inventiveness can be 
stimulated also by toys. These should 
be agreeable in shape and texture and 
simple enough to inspire creative play. 
Enjoyment of art can be a natural 
thing, and the child’s introduction to 
art should be an adventure. His trips 
to museums should be short, and em- 
phasis should be put on the appeal of 
color and form rather than on learning 
of names. He can enjoy books of good 
reproductions at home in the same way. 
In many communities, the standard 
of art teaching can be raised. Parent 
groups can bring pressure to make art 
a part of the curriculum in the local 
school. Today there is a frightening 
trend in many public schools to do away 
with art teachers, and only parents can 
stop this. They can improve art instruc- 
tion in camps, clubs, recreation centers, 
etc., by making it a factor in their 
choice. Finally, they can influence TV 
by writing to protest against programs 
which teach children to draw by tricks 
and clichés, or to commend programs 
which show creative art teaching. 


*Lois Lord, member of the Committee on 
Art Education, teaches at the New Lincoln 
School and the People’s Art Center, Museum 
of Modern Art, New York. 
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Clement Greenberg 


[Continued from page 12] 

challenge my sensibility enough. The 
best pictures of Gorky, Gottlieb, Hof- 
mann, Kline, de Kooning, Motherwell, 
Newman, Pollock, Rothko (nor are 
these our only painters), offer a pleni- 
tude of presence that those of Fautrier, 
the Dubuffet of 1945-48, Hartung, Tal 
Coat (the four I like most among the 
Paris painters under 55 whose works 
I’ve seen) seldom match, And when I 
say “plenitude of presence’ I don’t 
mean a newfangled thrill, but something 
I find, mutatis mutandis, in successful 
art of the past. 

Our new abstract painting seems to 
have anticipated the Paris version by 
two or three years, but I doubt whether 
there has been, or is yet, any real ac- 
ceptance of American influence on the 
part of the French (and I don’t much 
care). The development of post-cubist 
art had brought American and French 
painting to the same point at about 
the same time, but we had the advan- 
tage of having established Klee and 
Mir6é as influences before Paris did, 
and of having continued (thanks to 
Hans Hofmann and Milton Avery) to 
learn from Matisse when he was being 
disregarded by the younger painters 
in France. 

And André Masson’s presence on this 
side of the Atlantic during the war was 
of inestimable benefit to us. Unfulfilled 
though he is, and tragically so, he is 
still the most seminal of all the paint- 
ers, not excepting Miré, in the genera- 
tion after Picasso’s. He, more than 
anyone else, anticipated the new ab- 
stract painting, and I don’t believe he 
has gotten enough credit for that. 


Robert Motherwell 
[Continued from page 13] 


underestimated. Mathieu, one of the 
best young Frenchmen, was savagely 
attacked by Cahiers d’Art, the great 
French art magazine that has an au- 
thority no American one has. I don’t 
know what those things depend on—the 
wrong reviewers, the wrong month, the 
wrong gallery—but good and bad are 
likely to occur for every young painter 
showing steadily, here or abroad. 
Who is “French” and “American” 
anyhow? Of the young “French,” Matta 
is Chilean, de Stael Russian-born, and 
Mathieu French. When I think of friends 
and acquaintances in New York—the 
late Gorky and others Russian-born, Hof- 
mann’s thick German accent, de Koon- 
ing’s thinner Dutch one, Hedda Sterne 
(Rumanian), Fritz Glarner (Swiss) and 
all the others born in Europe, as well 
as first-generation immigrants, Bazi- 
otes, Reinhardt, Stamos and how many 
others—what is “American” is not clear. 
True, Guston, Pollock and I come from 
the Far West, which is supposed really 
to be American, and the late Bradley 
Tomlin from old upstate New York; 
but when Tomlin was painting his great 
picture now in the Museum of Modern 
Art in my studio (at a time when he 
had none) and he said, “Bob, you paint 
with the directness of an Iroquois In- 
dian,” he didn’t mean I was American, 
certainly not an aborigine. Are the 
“French” invaders— Picasso, Chagall, 
Max Ernst, Soutine, Miré, Giacometti, 
Arp, Dali, Kokoschka, et al—French? 
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‘Parisians maybe, but as motley as we 


New Yorkers. 

I think Miré is the most important 
post-Picasso figure in Europe. I think 
here Joseph Cornell is equally perfect; 
he would be one of my choices for the 
Venice Biennale—if painters had a 
choice. 

The young Italian painter (sent to 
me with a note from Matta, “Bob, this 
is the best young painter in Rome,’) 
Says that certain young French paint- 
ers are in the direction of Pollock. In 
the sense that Pollock’s art has been 
convulsive, as André Breton thought art 
now ought to be, and that this convul- 
sion is personal with Pollock, I do not 
see how it can be the basis of a move- 
ment. Vlaminck failed in his effort to 
make a movement out of Van Gogh. 
But what’s going now here and there 
would require a detailed treatment for 
which I am not adequately prepared, 
and which, in order to be genuinely in- 
teresting, must be discussed in relation 
to less practical questions. Perhaps one 
of these symposia could be devoted to 
what questions interest artists most. 


Jack Tworkov 
[Continued from page 13] 


for it. It would be a fallacy to imagine 
that money not spent for one kind of 


painting must inevitably be spent on 
another kind. It can go for furniture. 

It is a comfort to remember that if 
modern European art had not been so 
thoroughly sold to this country, our 
new art would have found it difficult 
to enter even the thin edge of the 
wedge. There is, perhaps, more threat 
to us from Hollywood and those wor- 
shipful technicolor shorts on the mas- 
ters. More than any other medium they 
create the impression that art, like 
romance, has its habitat in faraway 
places or in the faraway past. They 
insinuate that no one is likely to have 
the mark of genius who is not a deca- 
dent aristocrat, a gnome or a maniac. 

We suffer most from the education 
mania which holds that a society that 
appreciates art is somehow more cul- 
tured than a society that produces it. 
Hence we spend more to stimulate ap- 
preciation than to stimulate produc- 
tion, Vast sums flow into art apprecia- 
tion activities; even the museums con- 
sider themselves primarily educational 
institutions. Very little goes into direct 
support of art production. Artists must 
rely on their own ingenuity, on their 
courage. And they must even resort to 
mendicancy. Ironically, I think I pre- 
fer it that way. I prefer it to any 
alternative that might produce a patron- 
ized and official art. 


Cast your vote in ART DIGEST’s reader poll 


Symposium 1 


Is the French Avant Garde Overrated? 


Yes [_] No [_] 


Does the established reputation of French art in itself 
account for the popularity here of the French post- 


eubist artists? 


Yes [_] No [_] 


Is French post-cubist art a force in the international 


art world? 


Yes [_] No [_] 


Does it show an American influence? 


Remarks: 


Name: 


Address: 


Yes [] No [] 


Mail ballot to ART Dicest, 116 East 59th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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ART GALLERIES 


9 EAST 59th STREET 
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ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO.- 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 
AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 
DESIRE VALUATION 


write us for terms and detalis. We 
maintain a department exclusively 


for appraisals and inventories. In- 
quiries respectfully solicited. 


AUCTIONEERS: 
Messrs. W. H. O'Reilly, E. P. O'Reilly 





Now available for schools and clubs 
students of art and laymen 


Robert Lockard's new movie 


Brush Tips 


In Watercolor 
A LANDSCAPE DEVELOPED 


Emphasis on design and 
technique neatly balanced 


16 mm. Sound—Color 18 min. 


Rental: $16.00 — Write for dates: 
Box 4132, Tech Branch, Lubbock, Tex. 


EARL STENDAHL 


Ancient American Art 
Modern French Paintings 
7055 HILLSIDE AVE., LOS ANGELES 28 
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MODERN FRENCH 
MASTERS 


VAN DIEMEN-LILIENFELD 


GALLERIES . 21 East 57 St., N. Y. C. 
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ON THE MATERIAL SIDE 


Question and Answer 


[Letters from readers occasionally pro- 
vide topics for discussion in Mr. Mayer’s 
columns; but many of these readers’ 
letters contain specific questions which 
can be answered briefly. Below, in ques- 
tion and answer form, are some recent 
inquiries together with Mr. Mayer’s re- 
plies.—Eb.] 


Q. How can I salvage paint that has 
dried in the tube? 


A. Watercolor: Cut open the dried tube 
and use the contents as the old-fashioned 
cake colors are used; or, if you are 
fond of hard labor, re-grind the color 
in water which contains a drop or two 
of glycerin and replace it in pans or 
tubes. Both methods are inconvenient, 
but then you can seldom expect a salvage 
material to equal a fresh one. 

Oil color: This does not “dry” in the 
usual sense; it undergoes a chemical 
change. What remains is not a dried 
binder that can be resuscitated, but a 
new chemical substance, linoxyn, a “plas- 
tic” which cannot be remade into a fluid 
paint binder by any means. Throw it 
away. 


Q. I get good results by underpainting 
with casein paints, glazing or overpaint- 
ing with oil colors, and sometimes adding 
glaze medium. Is this better than using 
oil paints for underpainting ? 


A. Not necessarily better, but different 
in its effect. The advantages of a casein 
underpainting include quick drying, bril- 
liant and reflective color, a rigid under- 
coat below more flexible upper layers, 
and (by varying the amount of the in- 
termediate sizing) controlled absorbency 
and texture. I continue to recommend 
panels or boards for casein’ paints and 
to discourage their use on canvas, for 
I do not think they are sufficiently 
elastic to employ on cloth, and they are 
subject to progressive embrittlement. 
When casein paints are used in thick 
or impasto layers, they sometimes crack 
or peel. 

In being somewhat critical of casein 
paints, I do not mean to condemn them; 
they are valuable and permanent art- 
ists’ materials, but they were first de- 
veloped and attained their original suc- 
cess in thin or flat painting in the 
gouache or poster manner on boards or 
paper. Attempts to make them perform 
in imitation of oil paints sometimes in- 
volves the painter in unforeseen com- 
plications. 


Q. Does poppy oil change color? 


A. The best poppy oil is practically 
water-white to begin with, and although 
there is a definite, measurable after- 
yellowing, it is slight—usually slighter 
than that of the average good linseed 
oil. But since it is so pale in the wet 
state and is likely to be used with white 
pigments, its change could be nearly as 
noticeable as that of linseed oil. 

Poppy oil’s inferiority to linseed oil, 
however, lies in another direction. It 
forms a much weaker film which is 
likely to crack or to develop other 
structural faults. When employed in 
an oil paint it must be used in an 





By Ralph Mayer 


alla prima manner and not in any com- 
plex or multiple coating technique. It 
is not used as an ingredient of glaze 
or painting mediums or in tempera 
emulsions. Its sole approved use to- 
day is in the grinding of linseed oil 
colors, where the addition of small 
amounts of poppy oil (not over 15% 
of the total oil content) enhances the 
smoothness or buttery consistency of 
pigments that otherwise have sticky 
characteristics. 


Q. What causes wrinkling of paints? 


A. There are many causes, all of which 
can be controlled. Some industrial en- 
amels are regularly made to wrinkle for 
the decorative effect. However, the com- 
monest reason for the wrinkling of art- 
ists’ paints is insufficient pigment in 
proportion to oil varnish. The effect is 
especially pronounced with materials 
which would be satisfactory in normal 
coats but which structurally are not suf- 
ficiently reinforced by pigment particles 
to remain stable in thick coatings. 


Q. When using casein paints, why not 
size the canvas with casein instead of 
glue? 


A. I think I have covered this point 
more than once in this column in answer 
to other questions on casein. Canvas is 
sized with glue instead of casein because 
the latter is too brittle for canvas. If 
you are going to use casein on canvas 
the paint is likely to crack eventually 
because of embrittlement, so it doesn’t 
really matter which size you use. 


Q. Is fine-weave linen less permanent to 
paint on than coarse? 


A. The fineness or coarseness of weave 
does not affect the permanence of can- 
vas. The artist selects canvas of a tex- 
ture most suitable to his own style. 
Tightness or closeness of weave, and a 
strong, substantial quality are the two 
properties which determine permanence 
of the linen. 


Q. What can I do to prevent the bristles 
on flat brushes from splaying out rag- 
gedly at the corners? 


A. Try to find better brushes. This is 
the fault of the quality of the bristles, 
and nothing can be done to improve 
the behavior of a poor brush. The 
elasticity of the bristles and their in- 
curved construction at the corners are 
significant qualities. Workmanship is as 
good as ever, but manufacturers today 
cannot obtain the superfine bristles that 
artists of the past were accustomed to 
use. 


Q. For years I have been painting with 
gouache, poster color, etc., and have be- 
come accustomed to the lightening of 
colors, which I understand is due to 
the change in refractive index with the 
evaporation of the water. Why, however, 
do the grays, unlike the other colors, 
almost always dry stronger or darker? 


A. While the paint is drying, the light, 
fluffy lampblack or ivory black floats 
to the surface; the heavy white pigment 
sinks. 
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FRANCOIS FLAMENG: Versailles. To be sold at 
Parke-Bernet, in sale commencing October 1 


Season’s Opening 


After the summer layoff, the blocks in 
New York’s auction houses have been 
cleared for the season’s initial sales. 
Opening auctions at Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries, Inc., will be held at 1:45 P.M., 
September 23 through the 26th; exhibi- 
tion of the items in the sale, chiefly 
English and French period furniture, 
commences September 19. Paintings in 
the first sale include a pair of Venetian 
Scenes by Jacopo Marieschi, Portrait 
of a Lady by Antoine Vestier, a pair 
of paintings of Flowers and Fruit by 
Pieter Casteels, Path to the Lake by 
Harpignies and Architectural Scene by 
School of Hubert Robert. 

In the second sale, to be held at 1:45 
P.M. on the first three days of October, 
there will be paintings and drawings in- 
cluding Versailles by Francois Flameng, 
Ideal Head by Henner, Head of a 
Woman by Carriére, The Rialto, Venice 
by Giuseppe Borsato and other gouaches, 
découpages, paintings on glass and dec- 
orative pictures. 

On October 13, at 8 P.M., Parke- 
Bernet will offer the second part of the 
Kleemann Galleries overstock of mod- 
ern prints, drawings and sculptures. A 
preview exhibition starts October 6. 

The Plaza Art Galleries has already 
opened its 38th year on 59th Street. 
During the balance of the month it 
will hold sales of furniture, decorations 
and paintings of various periods and 
schools. 


Auction Calendar 


September 23, 24, 25 & 26, 1:45 P.M. Parae- 
Bernet Galleries. French & English period furni- 
ture; Georgian, continental & other silver: Chi- 
nese & Japanese art bibelots; paintings, Audubon 
& other prints; Oriental & Aubusson rugs. Prop- 
erty from the estate of the late Grace Jones 
Stewart of Buffalo & New York (sold by order 
of J. T. J. Stewart) & of the estate of the late 
Frederic A. Delano, Washington, D. C. (removed 
from his summer residence, “Algonac,” New- 
burgh, N. Y. & sold by order of the co-executors). 
Paintings in the sale represent various schools: 
a pair of Venetian Scenes by Jacopo Marieschi, 
Portrait of a Lady by Antoine Vestier, a pair 
of paintings of Flowers and Fruit by Pieter 
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Casteels, Path to the Lake by Harpignies, & 
Architectural Scene by School of Hubert Robert. 
Exhibition from September. 19. 


September 24, 11 A.M. Plaza Art Galleries. The 
furnishings of the estate of Edward Everett Hale 
& from others, together with wax miniature por- 
traits belonging to the collection of Mrs. Retha 
M. Sales of Syracuse, N. Y. The wax collection 
is reported to be comparable to the Wallace col- 
lection in London, Exhibition from September 22. 


October 1, 2 & 3, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries. Valuable French 18th-century furniture; 
Oriental & Aubusson rugs; tapestries; paintings. 
drawings & decorative objects belonging to Omar 
Kiam, removed from his residence at 123 E. 91st 
Street, New York, & also from the collection of 
the late Countess Eleanor Palffy of Paris, France. 
sold by order of the present owners. Paintings 
& drawings include Versailles by Francois Flameng, 
Ideal Head by Henner, Head of a Woman by 
Carriére, The Rialto, Venice by Giuseppe Borato 
& works by other artists. In addition there are 
gouaches, découpages, paintings on glass & other 
decorative pictures. Exhibition from September 26. 


October 1, 8 P.M. Plaza Art Galleries. Oil paintings 
of American, French, English & Italian schools 
from the collections of Horace M. R. Smith, 
Denver; estate of Edward Everett Hale, Boston; 
Mrs. Martin Joseph & Charles F. Smits, Rochester. 
N. Y., & others. Exhibition from September 29. 


October 8, 9 & 10, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries. English & American furniture & decora- 
tions belonging to the estate of the late Evander 
B. Schley by order of the executors & from other 
owners. Exhibition from October 3. 


October 13, 8 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. Mod- 
ern prints, drawings & sculptures, part two of 
the sale of Kleemann Galleries overstock, sold 
by order of Henry Kleemann. Works will include 
examples by graphic artists from Diirer to Picasso 
& his contemporaries. Exhibition from October 6. 





JOBS WANTED 


Young woman artist seeks employment art 
gallery, museum, N. Y.C. or vicinity. Excel- 
lent background, degree, personable. Box C-28. 


Artist-Critic seeks teaching position. Box C-29. 


JOBS AVAILABLE 





Artists, writers and critics for part-time re- 
viewing of New York exhibitions. Knowledge 
of art history desirable; ability to write es- 
sential. Telephone for interview : PLaza 9-7621. 


STUDIOS WANTED 


Low rent and high ceiling studio for sculptor, 
preferably on ground floor. Leave message 
at Art Digest. 













NOW READY! 


200 


PAGE 
CATALOG 


of Art and Drawing supplies! 


An indispensable reference 
and purchasing guide to: 
* Artists Supplies 

* Drafting & Drawing Materials 
* Papers, Boards, Pads 

* Airbrushes & Compressors 

* Craft Materials & Plastics 

* Picture Frames 

and hundreds of other art essentials 
FREE . Writeon your letterhead— 


= you’ll receive this valuable. 
catalog at no charge. sig 





ARTHUR BROWN & BRO. Inc. 
2 West 46th St’ New York 19. N Y 
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Headquarters. 
GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS COLORS 


COBALT BLUES CADMIUM YELLOWS 
CADMIUM REDS 
ULTRAMARINES 
VERMILIONS 
UMBERS 
SIENNAS 
OXIDES ara 


— Founded 1855 — 


FEZANDIE %& SPERRLE, INC 
206 Fulton Street New York City 


ART SUPPLIES 


At Reasonable Prices 
$2” x 6 yd. Duck Canvas ...........ccccecsssesees 9.95 
45” x 6 yd. Linen Canvas ................00ee000-- 15.00 
Write for Samples and Price List 
Mall Check with Order (Ne C.0.D.) 


NEW YORK CENTRAL SUPPLY CO. 
62 THIRD AVE. (nr. 11th St.) New York 3 


Available at All Good Art Shops 


CANSON 


“MI - TEINTES”’ 


The Remarkable Colored Paper For 


TEMPERA - CASEIN - PASTEL 
THE MORILLA CO., New York 10, N. Y. 


Paris 
[Continued from page 10] 


with simplicity. But it is disappointing, 
to say the least, to find this attitude 
at the Louvre. One would have hoped 
that its directors would know better 
than to sacrifice all other values so 
brutally for the sake of appearances. 

This century demands of wealth that 
it be discreet. That is why restraint is 
by itself almost a sign of wealth, cer- 
tainly of distinction. The parvenu 
wastes, the cultivated man knows an 
economy of means; he does better with 
less. 

In the famous small exhibition rooms 
they have disposed of a good deal of 
taste, a great deal of money, and not 
enough judgment, 

Happily, the works are there and, in 
spite of everything that hinders their 
easy discourse with us, they hold their 
own very well. 

& 

The exhibition of French stained-glass 
of the 11th to the 16th century (Musée 
des Arts Decoratifs, rue de Rivoli) has 
been extended until October 15. The ex- 
cellent presentation of this unusual col- 
lection, to which some documentary 
material has been very intelligently 
added, deserves to remain an even 
longer time. 

© 

In an annex of the Musée Guimet (19 
avenue d’Iéna) is an exhibition com- 
posed largely of photographs. It is called, 
“Cosmic Symbolism and Religious Mon- 
uments.” Its principal merit lies in the 
analytical catalogue to which the out- 
standing specialists in each section, 


















for study and expression. 


Color 
From A Water 
by ANTHONY THIEME 


HISTORY comes to life in ancient St. 
America’s most paintable city. Here, amid centuries- 
old scenes, more than 700 members of the St. Augus- 
tine Art Association are finding new opportunities 


Central sales-exhibit galleries, numerous prize awards, 
availability of competent instruction, studios, all-year 
outdoor painting weather, beaches, fisheries, forests, 
and a quiet old-world atmosphere make St. Augustine 
} an American Riviera. Like Europe in antiquity, it is 
‘4, a challenge and delight to artists from everywhere. 

., May we tell you more about the Artist's St. Augustine? 


Address: H. B. Bonfield, Chairman, Art Committee 
P. O. Box 372 


Chamber of Commerce, St. Augustine, Florida 


from Egypt to modern times and Africa, 
have contributed their insights. This 
show remains on view until the end 
of October. 


INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


Venice, Italy: James Thrall Soby has 
been named the U.S. member of the in- 
ternational committee of experts for the 
27th International Biennial Art Exhibi- 
tion in Venice, due to open during the 
summer of 1954. Members chosen to 
represent other countries are: Carlo Ar- 
gan, Giuseppe Fiocco, Roberto Longhi, 
Luciano Minguzzi, Carlo Petrucci, Ro- 
dolfo Pallucchini and Gino Severini, 
Italy; Otto Benesch, Austria; Ray- 
mond Cogniat, France; Paul Fierens, 
Belgium; Eberhard Hanfstaengl, Ger- 
many; Sir John Rothenstein, Great 
Britain; W. J. H. B. Sandberg, Holland, 
and Max Huggler, Switzerland. 


Cologne, Germany: Galerie Czwiklitzer 
is interested in promoting cultural re- 
lations between Germany and the U.S. 
through interchange of exhibitions. Mu- 
seums, art associations and galleries are 
invited to address inquiries to Galerie 


Czwiklitzer, Apostelnstrasse 3, Ké6ln, 
Germany. 


Bombay, India: The Indian government 
is planning to produce a color film of 
the 2,000-year-old, fresco paintings and 
sculpture of the Ajanta and Ellora caves 
in Hyderbad state for worldwide dis- 
tribution. The caves have been visited 
by sightseers for the past 13 centuries. 
Ajanta is a rock-hewn temple on a cliff 
overlooking the Waghara river, where 

















and adults. 
Augustine, 
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ART STUDENTS 
LEAGUE OF N. Y. 


announces its 78th regular session 
September 16, 1953 to May 28, 1954 


No entrance requirements. Tuition is by the month, and 
you may register at any time. Morning, afternoon and 
evening sessions daily—Monday thru Friday. 


Full or part time registration accepted. Also, special 
one-evening-a-week classes. 


Approved for veterans training. 


On Saturdays there are special classes for children 


Alston S. Dickinson Kaz Philipp 
Bank Fiene Klonis Priscilla 
Barnet + rasgag > Reilly 
Bosa rosz evi 

Bouche Groth Liberte m8 nog 
Brackman Hale Marsh Traft 3 
Browne Hovannes Mason =e 
Carroll Johnson McNulty —-Vytlacil 
Corbino Kantor Murphy Warshaw 
E. Dickinson Katz Olinsky Zorach 


Stewart Klonis, Director. Write or phone for free illustrated 
catalogue. Circle 7-4510. 





nearly 30 temples and dwelling halls 
were caryed out of the cliff by Buddhist 
priests two centuries before the Chris- 
tian era. Ellora is a temple carved out 
of a cliff in the rolling hills. Modern 
archeologists estimate that it took 40,- 
000 stonecutters excavating 200,000 tons 
of stone to complete one temple, after 
which artists went to work, and plaster- 
ers finished the job. 


Cologne, Germany: The famous 17th 
century stone sculpture, “Christ at the 
Whipping Post,” by a member of the 
Goeninger family of sculptors of West- 
phalia, has been found under the ruins 
of the Art Crafts Museum here where 
it was buried under tons of debris in 
1944. It had been believed destroyed, 
but was saved by a sloping cellar roof 
which protected the piece. 


Coast-to-Coast 
[Continued from page 16] 


collection; “Prints, 1942-1952” (Oct. 5) 
at the Norfolk, Virginia, Museum, and 
“Birds in Color” (Oct. 1) at the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, New 
York, including 50 photographs by Eliot 
Porter, ornithologist and photographer. 


Washington, D. C.: The fourth annual 
international exhibition of ceramic arts 
(pottery, enamel, ceramic sculpture and 
stained glass), sponsored by the Kiln 
Club of Washington, is on view at the 
Smithsonian Institute through Septem- 
ber 28. A tureen by Peter H. Voulkos 
was voted the best work in the show 
by the jury made up of Belle Boaz of the 
Baltimore Museum of Art; Mrs. John 
A. Pope, chief of the traveling exhibi- 

[Continued on page 32] 





215 West 57th St. 
New York City 
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WHERE TO SHOW 


NATIONAL 


Albany, New York 


PRINT CLUB 5TH BIENNIAL OPEN NATIONAL 
PRINT EXHIBITION. Dec. 3-31. Media: all 
print. Entry fee $3 for non-members. Jury. 
Prizes. Entry blanks due Oct. 16. Entries Oct. 
23. Write Alice Pauline Schafer, 33 Hawthorne 
Avenue. 


Baltimore, Maryland 


BALTIMORE WATERCOLOR CLUB 49TH AN- 
NUAL EXHIBITION. Feb. 16-Mar. 14. Balti- 
more Museum of Art. Media: watercolor and 
gouache. Entry fee $2. Jury. Prizes. Write 
Roland Bogia, 508 Brook Road. 


New York, N. Y, 


ALLIED ARTISTS OF AMERICA 40TH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION. Dec. 3-20. National Academy 
Galleries. Media: oil, watercolor, sculpture, 
casein and pastel. Entry fee $7. Jury. Prizes. 
Entries due Nov. 19. Write Geo. Beline, 370 
Central Park West. 


AMERICAN VETERANS SOCIETY 15TH AN- 
NUAL EXHIBITION. Nov. 14-30. Barbizon 
Plaza Art Galleries. Media: oil, watercolor, 
sculpture, print and drawing. Prizes. Jury. 
Write Frederic Allen Williams, 58 W. 57th St. 


AUDUBON ARTISTS 12TH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION. Jan. 21-Feb. 7. National Academy Gal- 
leries. Media: all. Entry fee $4. Jury. Prizes. 
Entry blanks and entries due Jan. 7. Write 
Elizabeth Erlanger, 1083 Fifth Ave. 


YOUNG AMERICAN PRINTMAKERS. Nov. 24- 
Jan. 25. Museum of Modern Art. Open to art- 
ists under 35. Media: all print except mono- 
type and photographic processes. Handling 
charge $2. Entry blanks due Sept. 30. Entries 
due Oct. 16. Write Junior Council Print Ex- 
sea ue Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 
5 t. 


Peoria, Illinois 


BRADLEY UNIVERSITY 4TH ANNUAL PRINT 
EXHIBITION. Dec. 6-Jan. 4. Média: all print. 
Entry fee $2. Entry blanks due Nov. 7. En- 
tries due Nov. 14. Write Ernest Freed, Dir. 
School of Art, Bradley University. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

PHILADELPHNA WATERCOLOR AND PRINT 
51ST EXHIBITION. Oct. 18-Nov. 22. Pennsyl- 
vania Academy. Media: watercolor, pastel, tem- 
pera, gouache and drawing. Jury. Prizes. Entry 
blanks and entries due Sept. 28. Write Penn- 
sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Broad and 
Cherry Streets. 


Portiand, Maine 


38RD ANNUAL PRINT EXHIBITION. Jan. 3-24. 
L.D.M. Sweat Memorial Art Museum. Media: 
all print. Entry fee $2. Jury. Prizes. Write 
Bernice Breck, 111 High Street. 

78TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Feb. 28-Mar. 28. 
L.D.M. Sweat Memorial Art Museum. Media: 
oil, watercolor and pastel. Entry fee $3. Jury. 
Write Bernice Breck, 111 High Street. 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 


FIBER, CLAY, METAL 1953. Nov. 15-Dec. 24. 
Media: printed fabrics, hand-fashioned articles 
in wood, pottery, porcelain, jewelry and enamel 
ware. (No sculpture in any media.) Entry fee 
$2. Jury. $1,000 in prizes. Entry blanks and 
entries due Oct. 15. Write Saint Paul Gallery 
and School of Art, 476 Summit Avenue. 


Sarasota, Florida 


SARASOTA ART ASSOCIATION 4TH NATIONAL 
WATERCOLOR ANNUAL. Jan. 10-30. Jury. 
Prizes. Entry blanks and entries due Dec. 29. 
Write National, P.O. Box 1907. 


REGIONAL 


Columbus, Ohio 


OHIO WATERCOLOR SOCIETY 29TH ANNUAL 
CIRCUIT EXHIBITION. Open to present and 
former residents of Ohio. Entry fee $2. Jury. 
Prizes. Entries due Oct. 1 Write George Breck- 
ner, Jr., 3827 Frederick St., Youngstown. 


Dayton, Ohio 
OHIO PRINTMAKERS 27TH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION. Nov. 1-Dec. 31. Open to present and 
former residents of Ohio. Media: lithograph, 
blockprint, etching and other metal plate media. 
Entries due Oct. 15. Write Ohio Printmakers 
Secretary, Dayton Art Institute. 


Detroit, Michigan 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION FOR MICHIGAN ART- 
ISTS. Nov. 17-Dec. 20. Open to present and 
former residents of Michigan. Media: oil, wa- 
tercolor, pastel, drawing, print, sculpture and 
photograph. Jury. Prizes. Entries due Oct. 10. 
Write Detroit Institute of Arts. 


East Orange, New Jersey 
ART CENTRE OF THE ORANGES 3RD ANNUAL 
STATE EXHIBITION, Mar. 7-20. Open to New 
Jersey artists. Media: oil and watercolor. Entry 
fee $3. Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks due Feb. 17. 
Entries due Feb. 21. Write Lillian W. Althofen, 
116 Prospect Street. 
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Flushing, New York 


ART LEAGUE OF LONG ISLAND 23RD ANNUAL 
FALL EXHIBITION. Nov. 15-21. Open to mem- 
bers only. Media: oil, watercolor, pastel, small 
sculpture and ceramic. Entry fee. Jury. Prizes. 
Entries due Nov. 7. Write Margaret Brenner, 
149—16 41st Avenue. 


Fresno, California 


ARTISTS LEAGUE OF FRESNO FALL MEMBER- 
SHIP EXHIBITION. Nov. 15-29. Open to mem- 
bers of the Fresno Artists League. Media: all. 
Jury. Prizes. Membership fee $7.50. Entry 
blanks due Nov. 7. Entries due Nov. 10. Write 
Artists League, Box 1641. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


MID-AMERICA ARTISTS 4TH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION. Oct. 26-Nov. 14. William Rockhill Nelson 
Art Gallery. Open to artists of Kansas, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, Nebraska, and Iowa. Me- 
dia: painting, sculpture, and graphic art. Prizes: 
$1,000. Jury. Entry blanks. Entries due Oct. 3. 
Write Mid-America Artists Association, 4415 
Warwick Bivd. 


Massillon, Ohio 


MASSILLON MUSEUM 18TH ANNUAL NOVEM- 
BER SHOW. Nov. 1-30. Open to present and 
former residents of Ohio. All media. Jury. 
Prizes. Entries due Oct. 24. Write A. E. Hise, 
Massillon Museum. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


WALKER ART CENTER 4TH BIENNIAL OF 
MIDWEST PAINTINGS AND PRINTS. Jan. 
17-Mar. 28. Open to artists working or legally 
residing in Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota and 
Wisconsin. Media: all painting and print. Jury. 
Prizes. Entries due Oct. 30. Write Walker Art 
Center, 1710 Lyndale South. 
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Montclair, New Jersey # 


NEW JERSEY STATE 23RD ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION. Oct. 25-Nov. 15, Nov. 22-Dec. 13. Open 
to former or present residents of New Jeraey. 
Media: oil, watercolor, print, drawing sand 
sculpture. Entry fee $2. Jury. Prizes. Entries 
due Oct. 11. Write Montclair Art Museum. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


PHILADELPHIA ART ALLIANCE REGIONAL 
OIL AND CASEIN EXHIBITION. Nov. 7-Dec. 6. 
Open to artists of Pennsylvania, New Jersey 
and Delaware living within a 50-mile radius 
of Pennsylvania. Jury. Prizes. Entries due Oct. 
27. Write Art Alliance, 251 South 18th Street. 


ONE WORLD EXHIBITION. Oct. 7-14. Gimbel 
Brothers. Open to Philadelphia artists. Media: 
oil, tempera, casein and sculpture. Jury. Prizes. 
Entries due Oct. 3. Write United World Fed- 
eralists, c/o Gimbel Brothers. 


Sioux City, Iowa 
IOWA 9TH ANNUAL WATERCOLOR SHOW. 
Sioux City Woman’s Club. Open to Iowa resi- 
dents. Media: painting. Entries due Oct. 15. 
Write Sioux City Art Center, 613 Pierce Street. 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


SPRINGFIELD ART LEAGUE MEMBERS FALL 
EXHIBITION. Nov. 8-29. George Walter Vin- 
cent Smith Museum. Media: oil, watercolor, 
gouache, casein, pastel, print, drawing and 
sculpture. Entry fee $4. Jury. Prizes. Entries 
due Nov. 3. Write Marion Noonan, 53 George St. 


Youngstown, Ohio 
BUTLER ART INSTITUTE 6TH ANNUAL CE- 
RAMIC SHOW. Jan. 1-31. Open to present or 
former residents of Ohio. Entry fee. Jury. 
Prizes. Entries due Dec. 15. Write Sec’y., 
Butler Art Institute. 
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TALENS & SON, INC. 


UNION, N. J. 


Main Laboratories: Apeldoorn, Holiand 


Brussels e@ Jacarta, 


Indone 


Olten, Switzerland e Pari 
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school of fine art—52 w. 8 st., n. y. c. 


morning - afternoon - evening — gr. 7-3491 


start of winter session october Ist 


THE SCHOOL OF THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 


Stahl tte STREET WORCESTER MASSACHUSETTS 





COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF PAINTING 
AND SCULPTURE 


Offers a liberal program for the 
TRAINING and EDUCATION of the 
CREATIVE ARTIST. 


Courses cre conducted by accomplished 
practitioners in the technics of Drawing, 
Painting, Sculpture, and the Graphic 
Arts. 


Programs for the B.F.A. and M.F.A. 
degrees include theory and history of 
ert, aesthetics, and philosophy. 


Design is the core about which teaching 
is assembled. 


Winter Session: Registration, Sept. 
18, 19, 21, 22, 23, 1953 
Classes: Sept. 24, 1953 to Jan. 28, 1954 


Spring Session: Registration, Jan. 
29, 30, Feb. 1, 2, 1954 
Classes: Feb. 3, 1954 to May 27, 1954 


Day and Evening Classes — East Hall 


SCHOOL OF GENERAL STUDIES 
New York 27, N. Y. 





THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM 
ART SCHOOL 


PAINTING, SCULPTURE, DRAWING, DESIGN, 
CERAMICS, GRAPHICS, JEWELRY, ENAMELING 


3-Year Design Curriculum. Distin- 


guished faculty. Full & Part Time. 
Beginning, Intermediate, Advanced. 


Mornings, Afternoons, Evenings, 
Weekends. VA Approved PL 16 & 
346. 


FALL TERM STARTS SEPT. 28 


Write for Free Catalog D 
Eastern Pkwy., B’klyn 38, N. Y. 


THE F[\INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 
PROFESSIONAL 
HOOL 


NE 8-4486 


Degrees. 
Term, September 21, 1953. 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois, Bex 127 


DAVID FREDENTHAL 


FALL TERM CLASSES IN 


WATERCOLOR — DRAWING 


Mornings @ Afternoons @ Evenings 


or call 
Madison Avenue 
Plaza 9-7107 





For information 
Baum, Studio 4, 


write 
Lore 637 
New York City 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 


FALL 1953 DESIGN 
SABEAN-WOELFFER  cuarics 
CHENOWETH SCULPTURE 
ers 30 W. oe 
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Coast-to-Coast 


[Continued from page 30] 


tion service, Smithsonian Institute; Sid- 
ney Geist, sculptor and contributor to 
Art Dicest, and Henry Lee Willet of 
the Willet Stained Glass Studio, Phila- 
delphia. 


San Francisco, California: The first and 
only “ship museum” on the Pacific Coast 
—the San Francisco Maritime Museum 
at Aquatic Park—has been established 
to preserve the traditions of San Fran- 
cisco’s historic harbor. On permanent 
display are models of clipper ships, 
schooners, cargo steamers and passenger 
ships, dramatic figure heads, historic 
photographs, old documents and many 
types of nautical equipment. 


Woodstock, New York: A memorial ex- 
hibition of paintings by two Woodstock 
artists Jenne Magafan and Austin 
Mecklem—both of whom died within the 
past two years, is being shown at the 
Woodstock Art Gallery through Octo- 
ber 3. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: The division 
of education at the Philadelphia Mu- 
seum of Art has published its third 
catalogue of color slides which contains 
several thousand additions to the col- 
lection of more than 10,000 items listed 
in previous publications. The slides may 
be rented and many of them are avail- 
able for purchase. 


What Will You Be Seeing? 
[Continued from page 14] 


tors at the Riverside Museum, New 
York, January, the Whitney Museum 
Painting Annual (October) and Water- 
color, Drawing and Sculpture Annual 
(May) in New York. The competitive 
shows which have been held at the 
Metropolitan Museum for the past three 
seasons have been canceled as the Met- 
ropolitan is pushing through its vast 
renovation program. 

° 


New York’s 57th Street got off to a slow 
start this season, the result of the late 
Labor Day weekend. Advance informa- 
tion about gallery and museum sched- 
ules at the moment is scattered and 
incomplete, but following are a few ex- 
hibitions that will be held: A Raoul 
Dufy Memorial Show later this month 
and a Soutine exhibition in November 
at Perls Gallery; paintings by Francis 
Bacon at Durlacher in October, with 
a show by Walter Stuempfig listed for 
January, and the first show in several 
years by Hyman Bloom in March. The 
National Academy of Design opens a 
Kenneth Hayes Miller memorial late 
this month, and ACA will have a retro- 
spective of Harry Sternberg’s prints in 
November. Saidenberg will exhibit some 
Léger works later this month, and in 
February will hold a Klee show, com- 
memorating the 75th anniversary of 
the artist’s birth. Janis, during the fall, 
will hold a show of Mondrian’s Figura- 
tive Painting. 

At the Museum of Modern Art dur- 
ing January there will be a show of In- 
dian Art from South America which 
director Rene d’Harnoncourt assembled 
on his trip this summer through Latin 
America. Next summer the museum will 
have a show of Japanese Prints and 
Calligraphy. 





NEW SCHOOL 


66 West 12th Street, N. Y. 11 


ART 


EGAS 

Art Director 
BACON 
BRACH 
CRAWFORD 
FRASCONI 
GROSS 
KLEYKAMP 
LEVI 

LIPTON 
PASCUAL 
PRESTOPINO 
SCHANKER 
TONEY 
YUNKERS 


ABBOTT 
BRODOVITCH 
KLEYKAMP 
LEHMANN-HAUPT 
MODEL 

SEGEL 


FALL TERM STARTS SEPT. 23 
REGISTER NOW! 


Fine Arts 












NATIONAL ACADEMY SCHOOL 
OF FINE ARTS 


Est. 1826 
PHILIPP, _n.a. 
BOUCHE, n.a. 
OLINSKY, n.a. 


Enter Any Day, Any Month, Morn- 
ing, Afternoon, Evening Classes. 
Register by Month or Semester. 
$3,500 in Prizes, Medals, Scholar- 
ships Awarded Annually. 


3 East 89 St., N. Y. 28 





EN 9-4880 


FALL CLASSES 


AMERICAN ART SCHOOL 


154 W. 56 ST.. N.Y. © PL-7-3580 


study with e ROBERT BRACKMAN 
« GORDON. SAMSTAG 
e RAPHAEL SOYER 


APPROVED FOR VETERANS 
SEND FOR CAT. T 


| CERAMIC WORKSHOP | 
Courses in... 

* PORTRAIT MODELING 

* CERAMICS [rnse 


Instruction 
FIRING of PIECES up to 32” high, 36” deep, 24” wide 


Request Catalog 
59-61 HENRY ST., B'KLYN, N. Y. 
(Near Hotel St. George) UL 5-5466 















The Art Digest 


















Adja Yunkers 


Private Color Woodcut Classes 


54 East 34 Street 
New York City 


Registration now: 
MU. 5-4341 


MARYLAND INSTITUTE 


1825 BALTIMORE 1953 
Courses in Fine Arts. Teacher Education, 
Crafts, Advertising and Costume Design, 
Interior Decoration, etc. Catalogs on 
request. 

RINEHART SCHOOL OF SCULPTURE 


GALLERY AND 
SCHOOL OF ART 


NORTO 


> WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 


SCHOOL REOPENS OCT. 5, 1953 


Classes for adults & children, 
for advanced students & beginners. 


Prospectus on request 


SILVERMINE GUILD 


SCHOOL OF ART 


Associate Degree program and em courses 
in Fine & Commercial Art, ae | aintin 
Ceramics, Sculpture, Modern Dance, Ballet Silk 
Layo’ out & Lettering. New buildings. 
Distinguished faculty. Coed. Catalogue D. 


Silvermine Road, Norwalk, Conn. 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Professional training leading to the 
B.F.A. degree in Painting, Sculp- 
ture, Illustration, Advertising Art, 
Dress Design, Fashion Illustration, 
Crafts. Teacher Training Course. 
ROTC. Students may live in super- 
vised residences and enjoy many 
University activities. 
For information address 

Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 


INSTITUTO ALLENDE 


r courses in arts and crafts 
Seoatene Fa Field Trips: Room, Board from $2 daily. 
RICO LEBRUN: Guest Lecturer through 1953 
For an illustrated prospectus describing 
an unusual opportunity address: 
Stirling Dickinson, Box D, Instituto Allende, 
San Miguel Allende, Gto., Mexico 

















JERRY 


FARNSWORTH 


FLORIDA: Jan.-May @ CAPE COD: July-Sept 


Portrait, landscape, still life. Winter school: 
Sarasota, Florida. Summer school: North 
Truro, Mass. Approved for veterans. Write 


SCHOOL 
OF ART 


for circular A. 
© @ @ @ Route 4, Sarasota, Florida 


JOHN HERRON 


ART SCHOGCL 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training 
Confers B.F.A., M.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 
© DONALD M. MATTISON, Director e 









/ 
sve HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 





painting * graphic arts 
sculpture * advertising art 


Diploma and B.F.A. Degree 


25 ATHENEUM SQUARE NORTH 
HARTFORD 3, CONNECTICUT 


Study ART in MIAMI 


TERRY ART INSTITUTE 
2321 S.W. 27th Avenue 





Miami, Fia. 
September, 1953 





ARTIST’S BAZAAR 





Artists’ lacquer colors, trademarked 
Dev-O-Lac and produced by Devoe and 
Reynolds, are now available in sets as 
well as in separate jars. They are for 
sale at supply dealers. 


A canvas carrier designed to carry a 
wet oil picture without smearing has 
been developed by the Fifi Art Manu- 
facturing Co., 1480 Ocean Ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. It is made of aluminum and 
weighs six ounces. Write for further 
information. 


An inexpensive. kit, the Junior Flo- 
Paque, containing necessary equipment 
for artist, craftsman or hobbyist—10 in- 
termixable colors, glaze, solvent and in- 
struction book—is being marketed by 
Floquil, 1993 Broadway, New York 23, 
N. Y. The company also puts out a more 
complete master kit. 


A finish to be used in place of ordinary 
paints and enamels for painting and 
decorating ornamental iron and other 
ferrous or non-ferrous metals has been 
developed by the Engineers of Tennes- 
see Fabricating Company, 1490 Grimes 
Street, Memphis, Tenn. TFC Ornamental 
Iron Finish is packed in pint and quart 
cans. 


An eight-page booklet describing cab- 
inet-crafted artist’s materials by Becker 
of Stockholm, Sweden, is available on 
request from the Delta Brush Mfg. 
Corp., 119 Bleecker Street, New York 
12: "NN. ¥. 


A ball-point refill that fits over 100 dif- 
ferent brands of retractable ball pens 
has been developed by the Fisher Pen 
Company of Chicago. Called the “One- 
For-All” refill, it is available in three 
colors of ink—blue, green and red. Na- 
tional distribution is being channeled 
through wholesalers. 


Two opaque watercolors—Pro Black and 
Pro White—which may be used on any 
surface including acetate and plastic, 
are now available through Steig Prod- 
ucts, 73 Montgomery Circle, Lakewood, 
New Jersey. 


A new non-yellowing fixative for char- 
coal and pastel, packaged in a 12 oz. 
pressurized can, can be used to protect 
art work, maps, photos and models. 
Marketed under the name of Tuffilm 
Fine Mist Spray, the fixative can be 
obtained at M. Grumbacher, Inc., 460 
West 45th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 


Water-extendable textile paints, which 
are packaged in “Fabricolor Sets,” are 
intermixable, sunfast, washable and run- 
proof. Sets include stencil designs, sten- 
cil brush, change-blade knife and in- 
structions. For information write Artone 
Color Corporation, 21 West 3rd Street, 
New York 12, N. Y. 


A bright fluorescent lacquer, which is 
packaged in a form of aerosol spray 
container, and which can be used for 
signs and displays, Spray-Glo is avail- 
able in six colors. Inquiries should be 
addressed to Craftint Manufacturing 
Co, 1615 Collamer Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 





SAMUEL 


BRECHER 


PAINTING CLASS 
CLASSES START SEPT. 2nd 


WAtkins 9-5168 124 W. 23rd ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 





STUDY IN 


CALIFORNIA ° PASADENA 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


a Send for prospectus now 
Frode N. Dann, Director 
314 SOUTH MENTOR AVENUE, PASADEWA 5, CALIF. 


0’ HAR WATERCOLOR 


—COURSES 


RENO, NevapA—SEPT. 8-20 


DayYTON, Ou1o—Seprt. 28-Ocr. 10 
FLORIDA—JAN. AND FEB. 1954 
CALIFORNIA—JULY AND AUGUST 
Write Mrs. Eliot O’Hara, 2025 O St., N. W., 
Washington 6, a < 





ARCHIPENKO 


SCHOOL OF CREATIVE ART 


FOUNDED 1923 
PAINTING — SCULPTURE — CERAMICS 
DRAWING — DESIGNING — THEORY 
DAY CLASS AND LOW FEE EVENING COURSES 


1947 BROADWAY, N.Y. C. TR. 3-3440 


Institute of Arf 


PROFESSIONAL. 
TRAINING 

















T1441 JUNIPER RD, 
CLEVELAND 6. OHIO 


PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM SCHOOL 
OF ART 
Train for a career in advertising art, illustration, art 
teacher education; industrial, interior, fabric & fashion 
design. Study with nationally famous artist-instructors in 
an art school as Modern as Tomorrow. Painting, drawing, 
photography, ceramics, metals & related arts. 4-year 
diploma & degree programs. Coed. Placement service. 
Veteran approved. For catalogue write E. M. Benson, Dean. 
336 S. Broad Street Philadelphia 2, Pa. 









BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


4 DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE APTS 


Professional training in Drawing, Graphic Arts, 
Painting, Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Com- 


mercial Art. Ceramics. Unlimited contact with 
Museum collection through study and _ lectures. 
Est. 1876. Also Evening School. Russell T. Smith, 
Head of the School, 230 The Fenway, Boston 15, Mass. 


LAYTON SCHOOL 


OF ART 
Painting, Illustration, 


Advertising Design, Sculpture, 
Fashion Illustration, Photography; Industrial, Interior, 
and Architectural Design. B.F.A. degree. Completely mod- 
ern new building by Lake Michigan near downtown area. 
Fall, Spring, Summer terms. 34th year. Write for catalog. 
Charlotte R. Partridge, Miriam Frink, Directors, 
Dept. 593, 1362 Milwaukee 2, Wise. 













N. Prospect Ave., 









PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Professional training in painting, illustration, sculpture, sculp- 
ture ceramics, mural decoration, graphics. Coordinated wth 
University of Pennsylvania for B.F.A., M.F.A., B.S. in Ed. 
degrees. Established 1806. Distinguished faculty. Day, Eve- 
ning. Summer School. Catalogue: write R. T. Entenmann. 


116 N. Broad St. Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Aa 
Chit 








126 MASS AVE «f BOYLSTON ST... BOSTON 
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CALENDAR OF EXHIBITIONS 





AKRON, OHIO 
Institute To Sept. 22: 
of Ohio's Past.” 
ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. 
Jonson Gallery Jo Sept. 23: Weisen- 
born. 

ATHENS, GA. 

Museum Oct.: L. Garland. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum Sept.: Cone Coll. 
Walters Gallery To Sept. 30: Greek 
Figurines. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

Museum 7o Oct. 3: G. R. Davis; 
To Oct. 17: Art & Magic, A. Land. 


BLOOMFIELD, MICH. 
Cranbrook Academy Oct. 2-Nov, 1: 
Amer. Ptg. & Sculp. Biennial. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Brown Gallery Sept. 
Sculp. 

Institute Sept. 16-Oct. 18: M. Avery. 
Museum 7o Sept. 20: Mod. Japanese 
Prints. 

CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

Mint Museum 7o Sept. $0: Painters 
of America. 

CHATTANOOGA, 
Art Assoc. Sept.: 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Frumkin Gallery Sept.: Cont. Pigs. 
Holmes Gallery To Sept. 30: R. 
Young. 

Institute To Oct. 15: Japanese Mas- 
terpieces. 

Mandel Bros. Sept.: 


“Painters 


21-Oct. 10: 


TENN. 
C. W. Hawthorne. 


H. Moscon. 


Nelson Galleries Sept.: M. Paradise. 
Oehischlaeger Sept.: Cont. Amer. 
Artists. 

Ricardo Gallery Sept.: M. Kahn, 
E. Coen. 

Ryan Sept.: A. Okamura. 


‘Well of Sea Sept.: D. Leonelli. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Art Colony Sept. 20-Oct. 4: Group. 
Museum To Sept. 27: “The Human 
Equation.” 

DAYTON, OHIO 

Institute Sept.: Circ. Gallery Addi- 
tions. 


DENVER, COLO. 


Museum 7o Oct. 4: Cont. Amer. 
Indian Ann’l. 

DES MOINES, IOWA 

Art Center To Sept. 27: Karolik 
Coll. 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Institute Sept. 22-Nov. 1: Santos. 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 

Museum 7o Oct. 11: Japanese Folk 
Art. 

GREEN BAY, WISC. 

Neville Museum 7o Sept. 30: H. J. 
Elias. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 
Atheneum 7o Oct. 4: 
HOUSTON, TEX. 

Contemporary Arts Assoc. 
29: Mexican Art. 

Museum Oct. 1-Nov. 4: Mod. Fr. 
Ptgs. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

John Herron Inst. Sept. 20-Oct. 18: 
H. Leech. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

“‘W. R. Nelson Gallery To Sept. 27: 
W. Lockwood; Finish Arts. 

“LINCOLN, NEB. 


“Onder Sail.” 


To Sept. 


Univ. Gallery From Oct. 4: F. M. 
Halt Coil. 

‘LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Art Assoc. Sept.: “The Nude in 
Art.” 


Cowie Gallery: Amer. Art. 

Hatfield Galleries: Fr. &€ Amer. 
Heilborn ‘Studios: Cont. Ptgs. € 
Sculp. 

“Museum: Permanent Coll. 

~Vigeveno Galleries: Fr. € Amer. 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 

eCurrier Gallery Sept.: Fr. Posters; 
D. Payne; Rococo Design. 

“MILWAUKEE, WHC 

‘Institute To Oct. 25: 
Medicine in Art.” 

“Mil. - Downer College Gallery Sept.: 
Cross-Currents, Amer. Pig. 

“MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Institute Sept. 80-Oct. 
Memorial. 

"Walker Center To Sept. 24: Design 
From Britain. 


‘MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


“The Story of 


26: Orozco 


“Museum Sept. 27-Oct. 18: “Tools 
& Techniques of Painting.” 
‘NEWARK, N. J. 

“Museum From Sept. 18: “It’s a 


Small World.” 
‘Zimetbaum Gallery Zo Oct. 8: A. 
Yunkers; Old Master Prints. 
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NEWPORT, RB. I. 
Art Assoc. To Sept. 28: V. Living- 
ston, 


NORWALK, CONN. 


Silvermine Guild To Sept. 26: EK. 
Lang Memorial. 
OAKLAND, CAL. 
Gallery To Sept. 24: C. Eaton; 
L. Siegrist; Oct. 4-Nov. 2: 2i1st 


Fall Ann’l. 
OLD DEERFIELD, MASS. 
Deerfield Academy To Sept. 21: Pio- 
neer Valley Art Association Annual. 
PASADENA, CAL. 
Institute To Oct. 4: W. Peregoy. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Academy Oct. 18-Nov. 22: Weol. 
€ Print Ann’l. 
Art Alliance To Sept. 28: Art Teach- 
ers Assoc. 
Museum Sept.: Toulouse - Lautrec 
Posters; Materials of Sculp. 
Print Club 7o Oct. 2: Danish Prints. 
Woodmere Gallery Sept. 27-Oct. 18: 
Members Ann’l. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
Museum 7o Sept. 27: Japanese Arts; 
Oregon Artists Drwgs.; Sept. 29- 
Oct. 25: G. Gilkey. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
Three Arts Jo Sept. 30: L. Hobart. 
PRINCETON, N. J. 
Group Arts Sept. 
Crampton, 


RANCHES OF TAOS, N. M. 


20-Oct. 16: V. 


The Ruins Jo Oct. 31: Group. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Rundel Gallery To Sept. 24: L. 
Richmond. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Museum To Sept. 30: “Gods and 


Heroes’; Cont. Ptg., Sculp. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 
Witte Museum 7o Sept. 
Cont. Group. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Gump's Gallery To Sept. 22: H. 
Bowden; F. Kastner; D. Mayer. 

Labaudt Gallery Sept.: San Fran- 
cisco Painters. 

Legion of Honor To Sept. 21: Berthe 
Morisot and her Circle; From Sept. 
17: The Museum’s Publications; 
Chinese Export Porcelain; H. Dun- 
ham, paintings; From Sept. 26: 
Japanese Folk and Provincial Art; 
Four Contemporary Artists (An- 
derson, Briggs, Smith, Weeks). 

M. H. De Young Sept.: Contempo- 
rary Prints from France; Serge 
Romanovsky, watercolors; Harnett 
¢€ His School; To Sept. 27: Metal 
Arts Guild; From Sept. 18: Art of 
the South Pacific Islands. 

Museum 7o Sept. 27: Mod. Aubus- 
son Tapestries; Calder Mobiles; 
Bay Area Sculp.; Graphics; To Oct. 
11: A. R. Fitzgerald. 

Rotunda Gallery 7o Oct. 12: J. Col- 
ton; N. Groton; G. O'Connell. 

SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 

Museum 7o Sept. 27: Texas Art- 
ists; Sept. 29-Oct. 25: F. Powell. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

Museum T7o Oct. 4: Japanese Art; 
T. Hardy, Scuip. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y¥ 
Museum 7o Oct. 11: 
Amer. Art. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
Museum To Oct. §: W. Clark; C. L. 
Rice. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


27: 8. A. 


125 Years of 


Corcoran Gallery To Nov. 1: Amer. 
Landscapes. 

National Gallery Sept.: Amer. Por- 
traits; Oct. 4-Nov. 1: Gavarni 
Weols., Drwgs. 

Smithsonian To Sept. 27: Kiin 
Club Ann’l; To Oct. 4: F. Wal- 
lace. 

Whyte Gallery Sept.: Cont. Pigs. 

WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 
Norton Gallery Sept.: Penn. Dutch 
Arts; B. Messick. 

WHIPPANY, N. J. 


Buchner Co. Oct. 3 & 4: N. Jd. 
Craftsmen & Designers Ann’l. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Art Center To Oct. 14: Recent Ac- 
cesions. 

WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 

Woodstock Art Gallery To Oct. 4: 
Jenne Magafan & Austin Mecklem 
Memorial. 

WORCESTER, MASS. 

Museum Sept. 20-Oct. 25: Abstract 
Artists, School of Paris. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Butler Institute Sept. 26 ¢& 27: 
Stamp Annual. 





NEW YORK CITY 





MUSEUMS 


Brooklyn (Eastern Pkway) To Oct. 
11; Instructors Show; To Oct. 30: 
Talented Children’s Work. 

City of N. Y. (5th at 103) Sept.: 
Sea and the City; N. Y. Street 
Scenes, 1852; From Oct. 8: Early 
N. Y. Furniture. 

Guggenheim (5th at 88) To Sept. 
30: 20th C. Ptgs., Scuip. 


Jewish (5th at.92) To Oct. 15: 
Chaim Gross; To Nov. 15: Moritz 
Oppenheim. 


Metropolitan (5th at 82) To Oct. 
12: From the Land of the Bible; 
To Jan. 3: Art and Anatomy; From 
Sept. 24: Recent Print Accessions. 

Modern (11W53) To Nov. 15: Vil- 
lon; Sept. 16-Oct. 4: Ten Auto- 
mobiles; Sept. 30-Nov. 22: State 
Dept. Architecture. 

National Academy (5th at 89) Sept. 
23-Oct. 11: Kenneth Hayes Miller 
Memorial. 

Natural History (Cent. Pk. W. at 
79) To Sept. 27: Cont. Amer. In- 
dian Ptgs.; To Sept. 30: Cont. East 
Indian Art. 

N. Y. Public Library (5th at 42) 
To Oct. 31: Bruno Munari Illus- 
trations. 

Whitney (10W8) Sept. 15-Oct. 11: 
Selections From Permanent Col- 
lection. 


GALLERIES 

A.A.A. (711 5th) To Oct. 3: R. 
Tabuena; Sept. 26-Oct. 10: “The 
Artist & the Dance.” 

AC.A. (63E57) To Sept. 26: E. 
Crichlow; Sept. 28-Oct. 17: M. 
Gordon. 

Alan (32E65) Opening Sept. 29. 
Alphabet (216E45) To Oct. 2: S&S. 
Haupt. 

Argent (67E59) To Oct. $: A. de 


Leon. 

Artists (851 Lex. at 64) To Oct. 1: 
W. Feldman. 

AS.L. (215W57) To Oct. 16: In- 


structors Show. 

Babcock (38E57) To Sept. 30: Cont. 
Artists. 

Barbizon, Little (63 &Lex.) To Oct. 
6: M. Hough. 

Barzansky (664 Mad. at 61) To 
Sept. 30: Group. 

Borgenicht (61E57) To Sept. 26: 
Stained Glass Windows. 
Cadby-Birch (21E63) Sept. 28-Nov. 


7: Sironi. 

Caravan (132E65) To Sept. 30: 
R. Chanler Award. 

Carnegie Center (United Nations 


Plaza at 46) To Oct. 1: Philip- 
pine Artists. 


Carstairs (11E57) Sept.: Fr. Ptgs. 


Chapellier (48E57) To Sept. 26: 
M. Battendieri. 

Coeval (100W56) To Oct. 3: C. 
Brisman. 


Contemporary Arts (106E57) Sept. 
21-Oct. 2: Pre-season Group. 
Cooper (313W53) To Oct. 2: Closed. 


Copain (891 Ist) Jo Oct. 9; T. 
Palmer. 

Coronet (106E60) To Sept. 30: 
French Ptgs. 

Creative (18E57) To Oct. $3: 4th 
Annual. 

Crespi (205E58) To Sept. 30: 
Young Group. 

Davis (231E60) Sept. 22-Oct. 10: 
Gamble. 

Downtown (32E51) Sept. 22-0ct. 
17: 28th Ann’l. 

Durlacher (11E57) Sept. 22-Oct. 


17: I. R. Pereira; C. Welis. 
Duveen (18E79) Sept.: Old Masters. 


Eggleston (161W57) To Sept. 30: 
Group. 
Eighth St. (33W8) Sept. 21-Oct. 4: 


Fisher Students. 


Este (116E57) Sept.: Fr. Ptgs. 


Feig] (601 Mad.) To Sept. 26: L. 
Mackendrick. 

Fine Arts Assoc. (41E57) Sept.: 
Fr. Ptgs. 

Fried (6E65) Sept.: Mod. Ptgs. 
Friedman (20E49) Sept.: 8. Landi. 


Gallery East (7 Ave. A) To Sept. 
30: Ptgs. & Scuip. 

Galerie Moderne (49W53) To Oct. 
2: V. Haller. 

Galerie St. Etienne (46W57) From 
Sept. 24: W. Kaufmann. 

Ganso (125E57) To Oct. 12: Closed. 
Goodman (137E27) To Oct. 1: 
Closed. 


Grand Central (15 Vand.) To Nov. 
5: Founders’ Annual. 

Grand Central Mod. (130E56) To 
Sept. 28: J. Kainen. 

Hacker (24W58) To Sept. 26: C. 
Shainess. 

Hansa (70E12) Oct. 12-24: J. Wil- 
son, 

Hartert (22E58) Sept.: Fr. Ptgs. 
Heller (63E57) To Sept. 26: L. 


Zoute; Sept. 28-Oct. 17: Rouault, 
Chagall, R. Dufy. 
Hewitt (18E69) Jo Oct. 3: Opening 
Group. 
Hugo (26E55) 
Okamoto. 
Iolas (46E57) To Oct. 1: Closed. 
Jackson (22E66) Sept. 16-Oct. 3: 
“Woman.” 
Jacobi (46W52) From Sept. 21: Si 
Lewen. 
Janis (15E57) Sept. 29-Oct. 31: 5 
Years of Janis. 


Jewish Art Center (25E78) To Oct. 
- a. 


To Sept. 26: T. 


N. Walinska. 
Sinenie (785 5th) Sept.: “The 
American Child.” 
Knoedler (14E57) To Sept. 25: 


Summertime, U.S.A. 

Kootz (600 Mad. at 58) Mod. Ptgs. 
Korman Gallery (835 Mad.) Sept. 
22-Oct. 10: Gallery Group. 


Kottler (108E58) Sept. 21-Oct. 3: 
M. Gerber. 

Kraushaar (32E57) Sept.: Amer. 
Pigs. 

Layton (197 Bleecker) Sept.: Group. 
Levitt (35E49) To Oct. 10: G. 
Krause. 


Lucas (3E28) Old Prints, Maps. 
Matisse (41E57) To Sept. 30: Fr. 
Mod, Pigs. 

Matrix (26 St. Marks Pl.) To Oct. 
10: Group 

Midtown (17E57) Sept. 22-Oct. 10: 
Art in Interiors. 

Milech (55E57) To Oct. 3: 
Pigs. 

New Age (138W15) Group. 1-5 p.m. 


Amer. 


New Art Circle (41E57) Sept.: 
Group. . 
New (601 Mad.) To Sept. 30: 
Group. 
Newhouse (15E57) Sept.: Old Mas- 
ters. 
Newton (11E57) To Sept. 30: 
Group. 


Passedoit (121E57) To Sept. 19: 
L. Day; Sept. 21-Oct. 10: A. Ticho. 
Pen & Brush (16E10) Sept. 30-Oct. 
14: T. D. Brownett. 
Perdalma (110E57) To Oct. 2: B. 
Klausner. 

Peridot (820 Mad. at 68) Opening 


in Sept. 

Perls (32E58) To Sept. 26: Mod. 
Fr. Ptgs.; Sept. 28-Oct. 31: R. 
Dufy Memorial. 

Portraits (136E57) To Oct. 31: 


Cont, Portrait Painters. 
Rehn (683 5th) To Sept. 30: Cont. 
Amer. 


RoKo (51 Grnwch.) Sept. 21-0Oct. 
15: Si Lewen. 

Rosenberg (16E57) Sept.: Fr. € 
Amer. Ptgs. 

Saidenberg (10E77) Sept. 23-Nov. 
15: Leger. 


Salpeter (42E57) To Sept. 26: R. 
Kipniss; Sept. 28-Oct. 17: M. Som- 


merburg. 
Schaefer, B. (32E57) Sept. 21-Oct. 
(167E69) 


10: H. Woodruff. 
E. Hutzler. 


Sculpture Center 
20-Oct. 9: 

Segy (708 Lex. at 57) African Art. 

Serigraph (38W57) Sept. 22-Oct. 
19: Teaching Staff. 

Stable (924 7th at 58) To Oct. 3: 
Rauschenberg; Twombly. 

Tanager (90E10) Sept. '18-Oct. 9: 
Preview Show. 

The Contemporaries (959 Mad. at 
75) Sept. 15-Oct. 5: Mod. Methods 
in Graphics. 

Valentin (32E57) Sept. 22-Oct. 10: 
Klee. 

Van Pipmes: Lilienfeld (21E57) 
Sept.: Mod. 

Village el (44wil) To Oct. 5: 
Weol. Ann’l. 

Viviano (42E57) To Sept. 30: Cont. 
Ital. € Amer. 

Wellons (70E56) To Sept. 19: P. 


Sept. 


Zimmerman; Sept. 21-Oct. 3: N. 
Burliuk. 
Weyhe (794 Lex. at 61) To Oct. 


7: Graphic Group. 
Wildenstein (19E64) Sept.: Land- 
scapes of Franc. 

Willard (23W56) Sept. 28-Oct. 17: 
Early Amer. Folk Art. 

Wittenborn (38E57) To Sept. 19: 
Swiss Posters; Sept. 21-Oct. 10: N. 
de Stael. 


The Art Digest 


























Ar rk Digest 


SYMPOSIA 


Is the American Avant Garde Overrated? 
Is the Human Figure Necessary in Art? 
Can Art Play a Role in Organized Religion? 
What Is an Art Critic? 


ART EDUCATION FOR PARENTS BOOKS ON ART 
TWENTY COVERS SPECIALLY SPECIAL FEATURES FROM 
DESIGNED BY PROMINENT PARIS, LONDON, ROME, 
AMERICAN & EUROPEAN ARTISTS BERLIN, TOKYO 
“FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET” “COAST TO COAST” 


MONTHLY PROFILES OF LEADING ARTISTS 








SPECIAL GROUP-PLAN OFFER 
take advantage of group-plan rate 
three one-year subscriptions—$12.00 
or subscribe for yourself at the individual rate of $5.00 per year 





No. 1. NAME 










ADDRESS 


CITY 


No. 2. NAME 


ADDRESS 
CITY 


NAME 





No. 3. 


ADDRESS ............ 





(Canadian and Foreign 60c per year additional) 


I enclose check or money order for $ 
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AUVSSIOAN 39 



















FIRST CLASS 
(Sec. 34.9, P.L.&R.) 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


PERMIT No. 12775 





116 EAST 59TH STREET 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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No Postage Stamp Necessary if Mailed In the United States 
POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— 





HOW TO USE YOUR ART DIGEST 
MAIL ORDER BLANK 


Simply fill in the mail order blank fully .. . Then tear this sheet on the perforated line 
state whether you wish to use the Special ... fold it in envelope fashion. . . insert check} 
Group Plan or the Individual Rate, and print or money order ... seal the flap and it's al 
your return address clearly. set to go. No postage stamp needed. 
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OIL COLOR 
















Have you enough? 


Femille 


... the Artists’ 
Permanent 


WHITE 


@ BRILLIANT 
@ PERMANENT 
@ EASY TO HANDLE 


The WHITEST 
of WHITES 





ALIZARIN 
CRIMSON 
GOLDEN 


..- GOLDEN 


A warm-toned alizarin 
that tints with white 
to a rich golden-red. 
For glazing and tinting of 
flesh tones. Fully transparent 
and fully permanent. 












Made exclusively by 
F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ 
Colormen, Since 1853 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


St. Louis, Mo. Baltimore, Md. 
PATRONIZE YOUR NEAREST WEBER DEALER 


STUDIO 
TUBE 


“The ALIZARIN you'ue almays wanted 


M. GRUMBACHER 


464 WEST 34th ST., NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 











ost 
artists agree! 


NOW... 


Artists’ Tube Colors 


—— that can be used as 
vier oy pant... 





Teaoe wane 


THE TRIPLE-TECHNIC 
ARTISTS’ COLOR 


CADMIUM RED TEMPERA... 





a] == MATER COLOR 


On canvas, paper oF 
any painting ground 































ae BOOKLET Can be used to make oil paintings, 
ie. gormulotic® e thinned with water as tempera, or Canadian Agents: 
ond HOTS lors as transparent water color. THE HUGHES-OWENS CO., LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
California Distributors: 
SCHWABACHER-FREY COMPANY 
SAN FRANCISCO - LOS ANGELES 






Dries rapidly. Field oil sketches 
can be handled almost immediately. 
Students, professionals, hobby 
painters like Tri-Tec's versatility, 
flexibility, and economy. 















902 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


Family Portraits 
Official Portraits 
Miniature Portraits 


Portraits from Photographs 


PORTRAITS, INC. 


PORTRAIT CENTER OF AMERICA 


WAYMAN ADAMS . . LOUISE ALTSON . . GORDON AYMAR . . CHARLES BASKER- 
VILLE . . ARIANE BEIGNEUX . . FRANK BENSING . . LESTER BENTLEY . . LOUIS 
BETTS . . HELEN BLAIR . . ROBERT BRACKMAN . . GERALD L. BROCKHURST . . 
LEWIS BROWN . . MARTHA MOORE BURNETT . . ORLANDO CAMPBELL . . JOHN 
CARROLL . . AMAYLIA CASTALDO . . DOROTHEA CHACE . . JAMES CHAPIN . . 
EDWARD L. CHASE . . PAUL CLEMENS . . THOMAS C. COLE . . BARBARA 
COMFORT . . WILFORD CONROW . . PETER COOK . . LUIGI CORBELLINI . . 
GARDNER COX . . RANDALL DAVEY . . GLEB DERUJINSKI . . SIDNEY E. 
DICKINSON . . WILLIAM F. DRAPER . . GUY PENE DU BOIS . . 

WORTH . . DEAN FAUSETT . . FURMAN FINCK . . 

ALFRED FREUDEMANN . . GEORGE W. GAGE . . G. H. 

DOUGLAS GORSLINE . . ELMER GREENE, JR. . . H. HARARI . . 

. . ALEXANDRINA HARRIS . . MALTHE HASSELRIIS . . ERIK HAUPT . . MARGARET 
FOOTE HAWLEY . . CORNELIA HILDEBRANDT . . IRWIN HOFFMAN . . JAN 
HOOWIJ . . CHARLES HOPKINSON . . PETER HURD . . TED JACOBS . . ANNE 
MARIE JAUSS . . AMY JONES . . DEANE KELLER . . FELIX KELLY . . TRAFFORD 
KLOTS . . JOHN KOCH . . DAYRELL KORTHEUER . . LEON KROLL . . BORIS 
KUBLANOV .. ADRIAN LAMB . . LUIGI LUCIONI . . GRETA MATSON . . BETSY 
FLAGG MELCHER . . HESTER MILLER . . SAMUEL MIRSKY . . ALBERT MURRAY 
. . RAYMOND P. R. NEILSON . . GERTRUDE O’BRADY . . IVAN OLINSKY . . 
S$. EDMUND OPPENHEIM . . ROY PERHAM . . ROBERT PHILIPP . . OGDEN 
PLEISSNER . . MILDRED REILLY . . CORNELIA RIVERS . . DIMITRI ROMANOVSKY 
. . EDITH ROSENOW . . MARGERY RYERSON . . ANTONIO SALEMME . . AARON 
SHIKLER . . LEOPOLD SEYFFERT . . RICHARD SEYFFERT . . MARCIA SILVETTE 
. . MARION SIMONSON . . ROBERT S. SLOAN . . LAWRENCE BEALL SMITH . . 
EUGENE SPEICHER . . JEAN SPENCER . . OSCAR STOESSEL . . DUDLEY SUMMERS 
. . DAVID SWASEY . . HILDA TAYLOR . . PAUL TREBILCOCK . . FREDERICK E. 
WALLACE . . EDMUND WARD . . VICTOR WHITE . . JERE WICKWIRE . . 
FREDERICK W. WRIGHT . . ANDREW WYETH . . HENRIETTE WYETH. 


136 EAST 57th Street NEW YORK 
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